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uniformity of product in 
polyvinyl acetate 


emulsions. 
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compatibility with other 
chemicals in the 
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WICA CHEMICALS, INCORPORATED 


©LO CONCORD ROAD + CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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CHEMICALS 
FOR DIFFICULT 
PROCESSING 


Carriers for 
Dyeing Polyester Fibers 
Carolid® e Tanavol® 
Carriers for 
Printing Polyester Fibers 
Tanalid® 
Carriers for 
Stripping Polyester Fibers 
Tanalon® Special 
Preparation and 
Level Dyeing of Polyester Fibers 
Tanapal ME @ Tanapon X-70 
Catalysts 
Amolac e Compound EH 
Chafe and Crack Mark Inhibitors 
Tanalene 200 
Emulsifying Agents, Detergents 


Tanapon X-70 e Lanone 
Tanaterge® e Merse® 


Gasfading Inhibitors 
AFA e Antiox 


Polyethylene Emulsions 


Pelosoft 
Sequestering Agents 
Plexenes® 
Softeners and Lubricants 
Cellolube® e Tanalube® 
Stripping Assistants 


Cyclan e X-Tan-Assist 
X-Tan Special C 


For Literature, 
Samples, 
or Demonstration CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


in Your Plant, BELLEVILLE TURNPIKE, KEARNY, NEW JERSEY * WYMAN 68-0732 


Write - Wire - Phone 


ALSO: TANATEX CHEMICAL (HOLLAND) N.V KLEINE GARTMANPLANTSOEN 21 | AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
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Plan ahead for brighter synthetics...shade uniformity 
with Amacel®... Amacron’®...Lenra® Dyes 


The sales impact of color is felt all along the line by 
everyone concerned with fabrics . . . by designers . . . 
manufacturers . .. store buyers . . . retail customers. 
Strengthen the color appeal of your synthetics with 
Koppers Dyes—AMACEL, AMACRON and LENRA. Clean, 
rich shades, consistent shade uniformity, exciting colors 
that are sunfast and have excellent resistance to perspira- 


tion, washing and dry cleaning—these are the qualities 
that create higher sales and greater customer satisfaction. 

Koppers Dyes are easy to apply; are non-dusting, with 
excellent dispersing properties. For full information, 
write us or get in touch with your nearest Koppers repre- 
sentative. Our technical service and complete laboratory 
facilities are always available. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. cHemicAls AND DYESTUFFS DIVISION 
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KOPPERS 
Ww 


BRANCHES: Providence, R. |. + 


IN CANADA: Dominion Anilines & Chemicals, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


Philadelphia, Pa. + 
Columbus, Ga. + 


Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 
(FORMERLY AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS) PLANT: Lock Haven, Pa. 


Paterson, N. J. * Chicago, Ill. » Charlotte, N. C. 


+ Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


* Montreal, Canada 


VMA 6702 
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uouTe LATEX 440 


(Rubber Type) 


Total Solids (% ) 52.0 
fen freee 31.0. 
rg Mechanical Stability (Case) OK for 10° 

* panel 200 
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Two new solutions to the profit squeeze—carboxylic PLIOLITE Latices 


You save 3 ways with new PLIOLITE Latices 440 and 
460. First, each is unusually versatile—can be used in 
several applications for sizable savings in purchasing 
and handling. Second, each accepts high pigment 
loading for more economical compounds. Third, each 
is easy to process for extra operational savings. 


Outstanding adhesion and resistance to aging are 
other important advantages of these new carboxylic 
modified latices. They also exhibit excellent film 


strength, high mechanical and chemical stability and 
good ultraviolet resistance. 

it will pay you to investigate the new PLIOLITE Latices, 
whether you use latex in carpet backing, scrim adhe- 
sives, upholstery backings, nonwoven fabric binders 
or printing inks. For maximum resistance to solvents 
and yellowing, look also to the new carboxylic nitrile 
latex — CHEMIGUM 520. Samples and technical data 
are yours by writing Goodyear, Chemical Division, 
Dept. K-9410, Akron 16, Ohio. 


Lots of good things come from 


: GOODS 


EAR 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Pliolite, Chemigum—T. M."s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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a new advance 
| in printing 
Saw Mill River Road, Ardsley, New York and dyeing 





‘Reactone 
dyes 


pad-batch 


Presenting the 


pad-batch 
process 


A simple, safe, labour-saving method for dyeing 
cotton, regenerated cellulose and linen 


Procedure 

Pad at 25-30°C 

Batch up with the edges even 
Wrap in plastic film 

Store for 24 hours at 25-30°C 
Wash off 


Padding recipes 

cotton viscose linen 
dyestuff x g/l x g/l x g/l 
Glauber's salt calc. “100 g/l 70 g/l 50 g/l 
caustic soda 66° Tw *12-15mi/l| 30mi/i 35 mi/l 


* With Reactone Navy Blue GRL and Reactone Tur- 
quoise Blue FGL, use 50-100 g/! Glauber’s salt calc. 
and 30 mi/I caustic soda 66° Tw 


Special features 

Outstanding stability of alkaline pad baths con- 
taining salt: at least 6 hours at 30°C 

Excellent penetration and levelness 

Easy removal of hydrolysed dyestuff 


Further information 

The application of Reactone dyes by the pad-batch 
process is described in detail in bulletin No. 13 
“News for the textil industry”, in special pattern 
book No. 01085 and in pattern folder No. 1329 


Geigy Dyestuffs 
Saw Mill River Road, Ardsley, New York 
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one of a series in which we present some facts 
and express some opinions to help textile chemists 


solve dyeing and finishing problems 


The Subject of the Month 


The Naked Edge 


How a consideration of temperature /exhaustion 


potentials solved a jig dyer’s dilemma 


Seems we have been asked to lend a 
hand in eliminating an unusual number 
of selvage shading problems lately. 
Maybe it’s got something to do with the 
phase of the moon, or sun spots. In any 
event, this may be a good time to shed 
some light on the subject. 

Selvage shading can, of course, be 
caused by a number of factors—alone or 
in combination. Several of them are 
simply a matter of the mechanical oper- 
ation of the jig, proper tension, protec- 
tion against air currents, and the like. 
These are well known and for the most 
part are immediately recognizable by 
experienced operators. Less well under- 
stood, however, is the importance of 
temperature/exhaustion potential char- 
acteristics of the dyes being used. 


Trial-and-error Methods Fail 


Take the case of a good friend of ours 
who recently had trouble of this kind 
with an all-acetate sharkskin. One of the 
shades involved was a beige, for which 
the dyer had tried a number of dye com- 
binations without much success. At the 
time he called on Eastman for help, he 
had just given up on a run based on East- 
man Fast Blue B-GLF, Eastone Fast Pink 
B-GLF and Eastman Fast Yellow GLF. 

Now, all these dyes have been used by 
practically every jig dyer in the busi- 
ness. They exhaust well and their over- 
all fastness properties leave little to be 
desired. But—used together—selvage 


Eastman Fast Yellow GL’ 
soeadscosvenceees apocrcesce cores 














Exhaustion potential® 


Eastone Fast Pink 8-GLF 
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*by definition 
—r thaustion potential ——> 
at 180° F. = 100 


180 


) 190 
Temperature, °F. 


shading is practically guaranteed. Here’s 
why: First, take a look at the tempera- 
ture/exhaustion curves for these colors. 

As every jig dyer knows, it is virtu- 
ally impossible to maintain as high a 
temperature at the edge of the roll as in 
the center. As a matter of fact, we gen- 
erally recommend that the dye bath be 
maintained at a temperature 20°F. above 
that at which optimum exhaustion oc- 
curs, to make certain that the tempera- 
ture at the selvage will be at or above 
this point. 


Exhaustion Varies with Temperature 


As the chart of temperature versus 
exhaustion potential indicates, our 
friend didn’t have a chance. He had 
matched his shade at 180°F. When he 
ran the jig at 200°F., the blue and the 
pink exhausted at the center of the roll 
as predicted, but the exhaustion poten- 
tial of the Yellow GLF dropped from 
100 to 90. Thus only 90% as much 
yellow was transferred to the fabric as 
had been predicted when the shade was 
matched at 180°F. Under these condi- 
tions the temperature at the selvage was 
in the neighborhood of 180°F. (10° to 
20°F. under the temperature at the 
center). Thus the edge of the roll and 
only the edge was on shade. 

On the other hand, when he operated 
the jig at 180°F., all three colors ex- 
hausted at the center of the roll as pre- 
dicted. Assuming a temperature of 
170°F. at the selvage, however, only the 
Yellow GLF continued to exhaust at a 
potential level of 100 at the edge of the 
roll. The exhaustion potential of the blue 
and the pink dropped down to 93 and 80 
respectively. 

So what to do? Our technical repre- 
sentative consulted his temperature/ex- 
haustion charts and determined that 
Eastman Fast Yellow 2R-GLF had an 
exhaustion potential of 100 at both 
180°F. and 200°F. (see chart). A quick 
rematch substituting the Yellow 2R-GLF 
for the Yellow GLF—and back to the jig. 

Success! Operating the bath at 200°F., 
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the temperatures at all points throughout 
the roll, from the center to the selvage, 
were such that all three dyes exhausted 
onto the fabric as originally predicted. 


To Minimize Shading 


As we said before, selvage shading 
can be caused by a number of factors. 
You'll reduce them to a minimum, how- 
ever, if you'll remember to check the 
temperature/exhaustion potential char- 
acteristics of each dye being considered 
before including it in your formulation. 

If you’ve done this and the selvage 
still stubbornly refuses to cooperate— 
call us. We’ve got a few more tricks that 
we've learned over the years. But don’t 
wait too long. Dumping dye baths and 
redyeing can be expensive! 


THE PRODUCT 
OF THE MONTH 


Eastman GLF 
Acetate Dyes 


Eastman GLF acetate dyes have out- 
standing fastness to both atmospheric 
fumes and light. Dyeing with GLF 
dyes offers color protection unmatched 
by any other line of acetate dyes. 
Eastman’s Technical Staff will gledly 
supply GLF formulas matching your 
color sample—and will back up your 
dyeing results with laboratory tests. 


Eastone Fast Red N-GLF Eastman Fast Yellow GLF 
Eastone Brilliant Fast Eastman Fast Yellow 2R-GLF 

Red 2B-GLF Eastman Fast Yellow 4RLF 
Eastone Fast Scarlet R-GLF Eastman Fast Yellow 86-GLF 
Eastone Fast Pink B-GLF Eastman Fast Blue GLF 
Eastone Fast Pink 3B-GLF Eastman Fast Blue B-GLF 
Eastman Fast Yellow W-GLF Eastman Fast Viclet 3R-GLF 


Eastman Acetate Dyes are sold in the 
United States by Chemicals Division, 
Eastman Chemica] Products, Inc., 
subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, in Kingsport, Tennessee; Lodi, 
New Jersey; Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina; and Providence, Rhode Island. 
On the West Coast through Wilson & 
Geo. Meyer & Company, San Fran- 
cisco; Los Angeles; Seattle; Salt 
Lake City. In Canada, through Clough 
Dyestuff Co., Ltd., St. Laurent, P.Q. 
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‘letters to the editor’. 


OPEN FORUM 


(A page devoted to reader comments, general comments by the staff of American Dyestuff Reporter, 
Names of those submitting material for this page will be withheld on 


request. Address letters to “Open Forum,” American Dyestuft Reporter, 44 East 23rd St, New York 10, NY). 


November 13, 1961 


Guest Editorial:— 


November 13, 1961 


(Reprinted from The Wall Street Journal of November 6, 1961) 


THE PROBLEM OF KINGS 


E have no idea what will be the 

outcome of the latest industry efforts 
to restore his throne to King Cotton. But 
there are, we think, a few useful lessons 
in the endeavor. 


Once upon a time, as we all remember, 
cotton was the master fiber; it could be 
made cheaply for the poorest of us and 
luxuriously for the richest of us. Then along 
came some young upstarts, the man-made 
fibers, that not only challenged its suprem- 
acy but threatened to banish it entirely. 
Now, research is finding new uses for cotton, 
and there are hopes that this year it may 
recapture as much as 66% of the market. 

It’s not an unfamiliar story. The decline 
of cotton began when someone discovered 
a new way of performing its job. The man- 
made fibers were more expensive, particu- 
larly in the beginning, but because the new 
had some advantages over the old they 
took a noticeable bite out of the market. 
The demand for, and therefore the price 
of, cotton declined. 

No one can be sure what might have 
been, but it might well have been that 
the price decline would have helped cotton 
to fight back sooner. Lower prices would 
have forced marginal cotton lands into other 
enterprises, reducing the over-supply, which 
in turn would strengthen the position of the 
more fruitful cotton lands. Cheaper prices 
might also have kept more consumers voting 
for cotton goods. And finally, the be- 
leaguered industry might have been spur- 
red long ago to do what it’s now doing, 
search diligently for new ways to match 
its upstart rivals. 

But what actually happened is plain 
enough. The Federal Government stepped 
in with measures to try to keep the status 
quo. Of course, it did not succeed in that, 
but it did put an artificial floor under the 
prices, and so an artificial umbrella over 
the growers to protect them from the vicis- 
situdes of the market place. 

The result of this, in terms of the cotton 
program, need not be labored here. The 
point is simply that by trying to maintain 
the status quo the Government succeeded 
only in perpetuating the problem. And that 
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lesson reaches beyond the cotton program, 
or even the farm program in general. 

For once more the changing nature of 
our economy is being felt, often in a 
troubling way. We have communities, for 
example, that once thrived on a certain in- 
dustry; now either the industry is moving 
elsewhere for reasons of greater efficiency, 
or perhaps even the industry itself is de- 
clining. And again the response of the Gov- 
ernment, when it moves to the rescue, is all 
too often an attempt to subsidize the main- 
tenance of the status quo. 

Just as a price relationship between a 
bushel of wheat and, say, a light bulb, 
becomes a right and necessary “parity” to 
be maintained, so a community which once 
had a certain population or economic output 
must be rescued from decline. Yet, the “dis- 
tressed areas” program can again prolong 
the problem by sheltering the community 
from the necessity of making its own adjust- 
ment to reality—either by part of the pop- 
ulation moving on to other areas of oppor- 
tunity or by developing new resources. 

Nor does this attachment to past relation- 
ships end there. If an industry—steel is an 
example—has had such-and-such a “histor- 
ical” rate of growth then anything less than 
that is viewed with alarm. And the resulting 
Government plan is always to restore the 
old rate of growth without regard to wheth- 
er the industry any longer needs to grow at 
the old rate. 

What is forgotten is that while change 
is always a troublesome thing it is also 
a healthy thing, whether it be a changing 
rate of growth or a change in the number 
of jobs in the auto industry, because the 
change is an adaptation to changing needs. 
Indeed, the greatest error in the farm 
program is not its cost, astronomical as that 
has been, but that it blocks the needed 
changes both in agriculture and the whole 
economy. 

We don’t know whether King Cotton will 
climb back on his throne. But if he doesn’t 
it will be because people are no longer so 
dependent on him. And if he does it will 
not be because outside “aid” propped up 
his throne but because King Cotton finds 
new ways to be of service. 


(871) 
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fast color salts developed by 


Fast Red ITR Salt Fast Scarlet 2G Salt Fast Orange GR Salt 
Fast Red B Salt Fast Red AL Salt Fast Scarlet G Salt Fast Orange RD Salt 
Fast Red RC Salt Fast Red RL Salt Fast Bordeaux GP Salt Fast Blue B Salt 
Fast Red 3GL Salt Fast Red PDC Salt Fast Yellow GC Salt Fast Blue BB Salt 


Fast Red GL Salt Fast Scarlet R Salt Fast Orange GC Salt Fast Violet B Salt 





ade-Ometer anc 
Weather-Ometer 


A new light source, the Xenon Arc, with ac- 
companying control equipment, is now avail- 
able in the Weather-Ometer and Fade- 
Ometer. 

With a spectral energy distribution very 
close to that of natural sunlight. the Xenon 
lamp is ideal for use as the source of radia- 
tion in accelerated fading and weathering 
machines. The lamp employed in these new 
machines is a 6000 watt water cooled Xenon 
lamp which provides sufficient intensity to 
permit simultaneous exposure of a large 
number of samples of a generous size. The 
specimen rack of these machines has a diam- 
eter of 3734” and will accommodate up to 54 
specimens 3” x 9” in size. 

These new Xenon arc machines, like the 
carbon arc type of Weather-Ometer, provide 
automatic control of black panel tempera- 
ture, cycles, etc. and are also available with 
automatic control of humidity during both 
the light-on and light-off periods of the cycle. 

This Xenon lamp is also available with 
constant wattage transformers which insure 
a uniform radiation intensity regardless of 
variations in line voltage. Control equipment 
is provided which permits increasing the 
wattage of the lamp to compensate for the 
progressive loss of intensity as the lamp ages. 
These lamps have an anticipated useful life 
of 2000 hours and are of the replaceable 
burner type so that only the burner tube and 
not the complete lamp is replaced. 

These new Xenon Arc Fade-Ometers and 
Weather-Ometers do not replace our present 
line of carbon arc machines but are offered 
as acompanion line of machines for those who 
desire the improved spectral distribution. 


Complete information with prices available upon request 


Fade-Ometer® Launder-Ometer® Random Tumble 


Weather-Ometer® $1350 up. $875 complete with Pilling Tester Accelerotor® 
$2755 up. Complete with supplies. accesscries and supplies. $430 to $735. $485. 


PERSPIRATION TESTER—A.A.T.C.C. CROCKMETER—LABORATORY WRINGER 
ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO., 4114 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 13, Illinois, U.S.A. 
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Another example of ‘‘ Virginia” 
nationwide technical service 


Tender 
fabrics 

were 

tendered 


While calling on an old-established 
bleachhouse, one of our salesmen learned 
of a costly problem—unaccountably, 
some of the more delicate fabrics were 
tendered after bleaching. He suggested a 
“Virginia” technical service man be put 
to work on it and the company thought 
it a good idea. The trouble, it was dis- 
closed, was caused by sulfuric acid, 
which remained in the fabric after rinsing. 
At the dry cans, evaporation of water 
concentrated the acid, causing serious 
tendering of the goods. Compounding 


the error, the operator suspected the 
cause to be insufficient neutralization 
and increased the acid strength. The 
“Virginia” man urged a change to liquid 
SO,, for two reasons—it is moreeconomi- 
cal and is driven off at the dry cans. Any 
traces of SO,, he pointed out, would pass 
off in a faint vapor—and the water in 
steam. The suggestion was approved. 
Tendering stopped. If you want the 
assistance of “‘Virginia”’ technical serv- 
ice on any problem, contact us without 
hesitation. Write: Chemical Division, 


VIRGINIA CHEMICALS & SMELTING COM- 
PANY, Dept. 615, West Norfolk, Va. 


| RG | N lA 
Field Offices: New York « Boston « Chicago « Atlanta 
Asheville « Philadelphia « Akron « Seattle « Memphis 


Available in Canada and many other countries 





Another 
Important 


ICI “FIRSTS” 


No fewer than 5 of the 7 major dyestuffs discoveries made dur- 


ing the past 40 years have come from the laboratories of Imperial 
Chemical Industries Limited: 


the first Vat Jade Green 
disperse dyes for acetate rayon 


the famous Alcian* dyes 


Procion* — the first fiber reactive dyes for cellulosics 


Procinyl* — reactive dyes for nylon 


*Procion, Procinyl, Alcian . . . trademarks, the property of Imperial Chemical Industries Limited. 
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PROCION 
GREEN 


6: ion 
wa 


The first and only homogeneous fiber reactive green 


e An excellent basis for a wide variety of greens 
Stronger and brighter than mixtures 
Good wet and light fastness 
Good batch dyeing properties 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO. INCORPORATED 


55 Canal Street, Providence, Rhode Island + Est. 1815 


p A Subsidiary of Imperial Chemical Industries Limited, England 
ROOUCTS West Coast Representative: Chemical Manufacturing 


l Company, Incorporated of California 
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NOW _~ from the 
Ohio River Valley —_- 


RESIN & RUBBER 
LATICES 


Here, to meet your needs for resin and rubber 
latices, is Marbon Chemical’s new multi-million 
dollar research and production facility on the 
Ohio River. In every way—plant facilities, equip-. 
ment and personnel—you'll find Marbon the 
truly modern source for your requirements. Let 


us prove it—write today Dept. B-11. 


MARBON CHEMICAL By vivision BORG-WARNER 


WASHINGTON WEST VIRGINIA 
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water-soluble vat ester dyes 


provide vat-dye permanence with direct application 


ALGOSOL dyes are réadily water-soluble and avoid 
time-consuming preparation...present attractive vat 
shades in simplified application...dye with superior 
penetration, levelness, and shade control...yield col- 
orfast dyeings and prints. 


Suitable for most types of dyeing equipment, Algosol 
dyes bring—to cottons, wools, rayons, and synthetics 


FROM RESEARCH TO REALITY EEA cae 


-outstanding vat-fastness to sunlight, washing, 
bleaching, and rubbing. 


Find out how Algosol dyes can facilitate and improve 
your production of dyed or printed textiles. 


Write to our Technical Service Department or nearest 
Sete As len 
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salt. 
engineering 


New approach to brine making 
cuts salt unloading time 
32 man-hours per car 


At this N. J. plant Sterling Rock Salt 
used to be unloaded manually into a 
chute feeding a brine tank located 
ten feet from the tracks. Cost of the 
operation: an expensive 32 man-hours 
per car. Furthermore, the 60-ton 
brine tank had to be exhausted down 
to ten tons before another 50-ton 
carload of salt could be added, 
creating problems of reserve and 
scheduling. 

An International Salt Company 
Technical Service representative and 
the plant manager solved the situa- 
tion by installing two 55-ton Sterling 
Storage Lixators under the existing 
railroad trestle. Salt drops directly 
from the hopper cars into them. 


18 


Gravity supplies the labor, releasing 
the 32 man-hours. And when the 
Lixators* get down to 30 tons each, 
a 50-ton carload tops them off with 
25 tons apiece. Ordering is simplified, 
and the buyer never has to worry 
about reserve. And how does the salt 
get to points of use? Simple. The 
Lixators produce crystal-clear, fully 
saturated brine automatically. Pipes 
carry it into the plant. 

Local contractors competed for 


BOSTON 


BUFFALO CHICAGO DETROIT 
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CHARLOTTE CINCINNATI NEWARK 


Pipes (2) deliver brine from new 55-ton Lixators (1) to 
existing pipe line (4) that served old Lixator (3). 
construction made maximum use of existing installation — 
did not affect railroad trestle or plant interior. 


New 


the job by sealed bids estimated 
from complete plans supervised by 
International’s Technical Service 
Department. 

This project is a good example of 
how International salt engineering 
can benefit salt users. If you’re inter- 
ested in unequaled technical assist- 
ance on any phase of salt handling, 
storage or dissolving, write Interna- 
tional Salt Company, Clarks Summit, 
Pa., or nearest district office. 


*Registered T.M. International Salt Company 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 


NEW ORLEANS PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS 
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Her new party dress will stay bright 


That’s because her lovely new cotton dress is 
bleached in Becco Hydrogen Peroxide. With this 
bleach, finishers produce dress goods with a good 
clear white and no reversion. What’s more, dyed 
shades are brighter and they stay that way. And, 
converters and retailers find their customers are 
happier, since their garments stay brighter longer. 


What’s more, this would be true, too, if the little 
girl’s dress were made of nylon, rayon-acetate, 


Arnel, or any one of a number of other synthetics, 


providing the bleach used was Becco’s Peracetic 
Acid. 


If your customers are demanding more quality 
this year, Becco, with more textile experience than 
any other bleach manufacturer, will help you 
keep them satisfied. Just drop us a line. 


Address: Department ADR-61-1. 


BECCO Hydrogen Peroxide 


Putting 


Ideas to Work 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


FOOD MACHINERY 
AND CHEMICAL 
ree 


N 


Becco Chemical Division 


General Sales Offices: 


161 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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A Berkshire dye is a 100% Berkshire creation, 
developed, from intermediate to finished prod- 
uct, (and often even from basic chemicals) 
in Berkshire’s wholly unified plant. In these 
ultra-modern manufacturing quarters, housing 
all operations from organic synthesis to com- 
mercial application, Berkshire’s scientists and 
technicians share the advantages of the newest 
and most efficient research and production facil- 
ities. Because of them, helping to prevent or 
solve your dyeing problems is Berkshire’s forte! 


Scckshilve COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 


WHY IT PAYS YOU TO DEAL WITH BERKSHIRE — Organized to know your dyeing problems 
Specialization — in Dyestuffs, Ex- ¢ Successful Product Pioneering Se aS 


clusively ale | — Equipped to solve them! 
Completely Unified Manufactur- ° oe ized Problem Solv- 
ing Plant—from Basic Chemi- ing service 


E tive Offices—The 663 Building, Passaic, N. J]. 663 Main Ave. 
ery ne yaar to e Lightning Delivery—from 4 Stra- me © J 


; (P.O. Box 1076, Passaic, N. J.) 
; tegically Located Warehouses 

Ultra-Modern Production, Research Manufacturing Plant & Research Laboratories—Reading, Pa. 

and Testing Equipment e Highly Satisfied Customers — as 


Trail-Blazing Scientific and Tech- Evidenced by Steadily Climbing Branch Offices—Charlotte, N, C. (3209 Cullman Ave.) 
nical Personnel Sales Curve Springfield, Mass. (210 Albany St.) 





for permanent mothproofing 


Wool yarn, blankets, rugs, suitings 
treated with Hartocide are protected 
against the damaging effects of moths 
and carpet beetle larva for the life of 
the garment. 


The protection, achieved at very low 
cost, is applied directly in the dye 
bath, and remains through launder- 
ing, dry cleaning and all normal use 
conditions. 


Wool articles properly treated with 
Hartocide exceed ASTM require- 
ments for permanent mothproofing. 


Write for an appointment with our 
Technical Director for a trial run and 
prove to yourself how economically 
you can add the plus of permanent 
mothproofing to your goods. 


®Registered with U.S. Department of Agriculture, 


5% the Hart Products Corporation 


1440 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, 


ig 
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Works and Laboratories, Jersey City, N. J. 





For over a half century 


we have served the foremost textile producers! 


We are proud to be associated 
with these textile industry leaders: 


fabrics that make fashion 


Burlington 


RICAN 


COMPANY 


TRADE MARK 


mat musa, 


CANNON 


DAN RIVER 


First in American Fabrics 


me 


CAUSTIC SODA 

\| Liquid 73%, Liquid 50%, 
Regular and Low Chloride Grades; 

Flake, Solid and Ground 


CHLOR-ALKALI DIVISION 


CORPORATION J 161 E. 42nd Street, New York 17 
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S ANDOP AN DTC Check the muscles of our Lion ... Add the Sandoz detergent Sandopan DTC 


to your desize and benefit in faster wetting and more complete starch 

IS removal. Apply Sandopan DTC in the kier or caustic saturator and get 
maximum absorbency. Use Sandopan DTC in your peroxide bleach for 

KING uniformity and whiteness. Utilize the bundle of muscle present in every 
pound of Sandopan DTC. SANDOZ, INC., 61-63 Van Dam Street, New 

York 13, New York. ALgonquin 5-1700. District Offices: Charlotte; Cincin- 

nati; Fair Lawn, New Jersey; Hudson, Mass.; Los Angeles; Philadelphia. 


i a a,” i ae RE SS 


THINKS AHEAD WITH TEA TI LES 


cy 





A SKILLED HAND 


As dependable service and product quality are important to 
you, be sure to work with these reliable reducing agents. 


Hydrosulfite AWC (sodium formaldehyde sulfoxylate) 

for application printing of vat colors and for discharge 
printing on all textiles . . . also for stripping woolens, ace- 
tates and other fabrics. 


Hydrosulfite BZ (basic zinc formaldehyde sulfoxylate) 
stripping agent for wool, rayon and nylon. 


IN CHEMISTRY...AT WORK FOR YOU 


Hydrozin® (normal zinc formaldehyde sulfoxylate) . . . for 


stripping wool, synthetic yarns and fabrics. The most rapid 
decolorizing agent available. 


Hydrosulfite of Soda Conc. (Na S.0,) . . . for dyeing vat 
colors on cotton, rayon and other fabrics. Also used for 
stripping colors from any type of fabric. 


Write for our hydrosulfite folder . . . and call on our 
technical staff to assist in solving your processing problems. 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


JACQUES WOLF & CO.,a subsidiary 


60 Park Place, Newark, N.J. 


Plants: Harrison, N.J. « Carlstadt, N.J. « Richmond, Calif. « Cedartown, Ga. 
London, Canada « Mexico, D.F. + Corbeil, France « Sydney, Australia 


Manufacturing Licensees Throughout the World 
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‘Link 


Dap m PIGMENT BINDER - ANTI-CROCK FINISH 
ht, NONWOVEN BINDER 


VINYL RESIN 


X-LINK is news in textiles! It is a cross-linking, self- 
reactive vinyl resin that makes the addition of thermo- 
setting resins optional. A longer lasting bond to 
fabrics and fibers results. 


FOR WASH 'N WEAR AND OTHER APPAREL OR 
INDUSTRIAL FINISHES. X-Link is clear and color- 
less. Builds a fuller, more lasting hand. Improves re- 
sistance to water and dry cleaning solvents. 


FOR NONWOVENS. X-Link increases flexibility as 
well as tear and tensile strengths. Gives a pleasing 
hand and drape. 


FOR PIGMENT PRINTING. X-Link improves resistance 
to crocking, wash fastness and dry cleanability. 


X-LINK promises important quality extras for your 
fabrics. Why not learn more about it? Write or call 
your nearest National office. 


RESINS 


NATIONAL STARCH and CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


750 Third Avenue, New York 17 
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87 Haynes St., N.W., Atlanta 


53 Fargo St., Boston 


25 





| Softness sold this towel... 


and CARBIDE’s 
amines 

gave it 

that softness 


Textile softeners, based on CARBIDE’s 
amines, give linens and cottons the softness 
that makes them sell. And, with the com- 
plete selection of amines available from 
Union Carbide, you can make textile soft- 
eners that give the right kind of softness for 
best sales appeal in finished goods. Cationic 
mill-softeners, prepared by fatty acid 
esterification or amidification of CARBIDE’S 
amines, offer a full range of softening effects. 


Here are seven amines for your evaluation: 


Triethanoiamine 
Diethanolamine 
N-Aminoethyl Ethanolamine 
N-Methyl Diethanolamine 
Diethylene Triamine 
Dimethylamino Propylamine 
Diethylamino Propylamine 


Remember, whether you need amines... 
Ucon textile lubricants . . . anti-foaming 
agents for scouring and mercerizing 
water-insoluble solvents to achieve deeper 
and fuller shades in dyeing . . . monomers 
for fiber syntheses . . . ethanolamines and 
TERGITOL nonionic surfactants for deter- 
gents .. . or other organic chemicals for 
finishing agents and lubricants . . . you'll 
find them at CARBIDE. With more than one 
hundred CARBIDE textile chemicals to 
choose from, you can take advantage of the 
increased savings of bulk buying in mixed 
tank car and mixed tank truck lots, or 
mixed carload lots in drums. 

For information and help from experi- 
enced Technical Representatives, call your 
nearest CARBIDE sales office or write to: 
Union Carbide Chemicals Company, Divi- 
sion of Union Carbide Corporation, Dept. 
J, 270 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


TERGITOL, UCON and UNION CARBIDE are registered 
trade marks 


UNION CARBIDE 
CHEMICALS COMPANY 


UNION 
CARBIDE 





PRESTO! 


aU SoA aie 


With Morton Chemical Grrade’'999 Salt 


It's not magic ... but sometimes the results you get when you switch 
to high purity Morton Chemical Grade ‘999’ Salt seem almost magical! 
Colors are truer... exactly as the manufacturer intended them to be. 
And reruns and seconds often drop 50%—as shown by actual records. 

With salt of average purity, calcium and magnesium compounds 
complex dyes and reduce their effectiveness. But with high purity 
Chemical Grade ‘999,’ you get 99.95% pure sodium chloride with a 
trace of sodium sulphate—as recommended whenever commercial 
calcium-free salt is required. 

When Cost Is the Determining Factor, Use Morton Purex Salt. 
Morton Purex Salt is the ideal salt for textile use when high purity is not 
essential. Purex is guaranteed to have a minimum purity of 99.5%, and 
to be 100% soluble. Like Chemical Grade ‘999,’ and all other grades 
of Morton Salt, it is easily and quickly available anywhere in the U.S. 
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MORTON SALT COMPANY Industrial Div. 
Dept. AD-11, 110 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
Please send me more itiformation about 


0) Morton Chemical Grade ‘999’ Salt 
© Morton Purex Salt 


0 | would like to talk to a Morton representative 
about other grades of salt used in the textile 
industry. 


Name 
Title 
Company 
Address 


arc crtincicremenicinesai deceit icaate 





BLEACHING 


SEYCO-BRITE K is truly compatible with caustic solutions; drives the liquors 
into the goods and cleans dirt out. Thorough penetration of fibers results 
in a fine, white absorbent bottom. The explosion and removal of leaf and 
seed particles are acutally better than ever! 


SEYCO SEQUESTRANTS are very effective in kiering and bleaching 
as well as in the dye bath. Rust stains are completely prevented. Soap or 
detergent scum due to hard water or to calcium from cotton ash is eliminated. 


SEYCO SEQUESTRANT FA CONC. = (2ew) when used in alka- 
line or caustic bath actually removes rust particles from grey goods—thus 
eliminating pin holes in subsequent peroxide bleaching. 


Warp Sizing: Softeners, Binders, Wet Processing Chemicals and 

Penetrants, Ty-In Penetrants, Auxiliaries: Dye Assistants, 

Shuttle Dressing, Waxes. Penetrants, Rewetting Agents, 
SANFORIZED fabric oils, Detergents, 

Niagara Twist-Setter: Yarn Scouring Agents, Softeners 


Conditioning Penetrants. Customer Service Phone 


(Direct Line) 
Seyco Warp Lubricator. TRinity 6-1797 


Headquarters for textile chemicals 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO. 


748 RICE STREET, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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winrne 


don’t take chances in 
VAT PACKAGE DYEING 
PUTNAM’S PRIMASOL FP/BASOGAL P Method is winning the race due to: 


Complete levelness throughout entire package * No cross overs 


* Excellent crock fastness even in dark shades * Very good color yield with superior 
brightness * Shorter dyeing cycles * Easier rewinding without softeners 
* No pre-scouring necessary 


FOR YOUR MOST DIFFICULT WORK, DON’T FORGET PUTNAM’‘S 
PALANTHRENE YELLOW 4GF 


PALANTHRENE BLUES, CLB, CLG, CLF, CLR 
PALANTHRENE ORANGE RR 


PALANTHRENE OLIVE GRL 
PALANTHRENE RED RK PALANTHRENE GREY CL 
knows how 


<scczm| PUTNAM cicca,consoranon 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. BEACON, N. Y. 
Town of Mt. Royal 


Quebec MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF DYESTUFFS, PIGMENTS, AUXILIARIES 


jj * 5 “f- > ¢ ° 
INCLUDING PRODUCTS DEVELOPED BY Badische Amilin-& Soda Fabrik AG, 


LUDWIGSHAFEN A. RHEIN, WEST GERMANY 





You could operate 
your scouring bowls 


Clear to here 
- POLY-TERGEN 


In neutral grease wool scouring the superior de- 
tergency and higher cloud point (73°C) of Poly- 
Tergent B-350 permits continuous operation of 
scouring bowls at elevated temperatures for 
greatest economy and efficiency (140-150°F). The 
result: loftier wool scoured to superior whiteness, 
with generally superior fiber quality. Also, you 
eliminate any possibility of alkali damage to wool 
and realize greater wool grease recovery. Other 
Poly-Tergent surfactants have effectiveness in 
different temperature ranges. 


The Olin series of Poly-Tergent surfactants are 
versatile enough for several of your fiber and 
fabric wet-process jobs. . . specialized enough to 
be particularly effective where a superior surfac- 
tant is a must. Poly-Tergent B-350, for example, 


is an ethoxylated nonylphenol surfactant con- 
taining 10.5 moles of ethylene oxide. 


Use versatile Poly-Tergent surfactants for: boiling 
in open or closed kiers. . . washing cottons, rayon 
and synthetics... greatly improving penetration 
in your desizing and bleaching. . 
after printing or dyeing operations. 


- soaping-off 


Behind the Poly-Tergent series of Olin nonionic, 
surface active products is an experienced force of 
technicians to help you apply them in your mill 
operations. For complete information, write or 
phone OLIN MATHIESON, Organic Chemicals, 
745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22. 

Ethylene Oxide « Ethylene Glycols * Polyethylene Giycols * Propylene 


Oxide * Propylene Glycols * Polypropylene Glycols * Ethanolamines * 
Glycol Ethers * Surfactants * Ethylene Dichloride * Propylene Dichioride 


1470 


—) 
ORGANICS DIVISION GJ in 
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YARD AFTER YARD 
YEAR AFTER YEAR 


La egy ed DASE. 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY 
Division of Baxter Laboratori iE 


Staten Island 3, N.Y 
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You can reduce bleaching costs with 


BLEACHING STAGE OF TWO-STAGE RAPID BLEACH PROCESS 














meni 
CLOTH ele R 
i 
man oy ote) wl | wee. > 3 


PEROXIDE WASHERS 
Sy WEST UROL s PEROXIDE 


J-BOX 


MULTI-STAGE/ OPEN WIDTH / CONTINUOUS PEROXIDE RAPID BLEACH PROCESS 


a 


FROM SINGER A TO WHITE BINS 
fae? )) 3-7 IES ee 


WASHER PEROXIDE WASHERS 


ST ALCL a tat sten ta an Tent 


SINGLE STAGE/ROPE/CON7TINUOUS SOLOMATIC BLEACH PROCESS 


ar 
CLOTH pe 
IN 


WASHER _ CAUSTIC WASHERS PEROXIDE WASHER 
SATURATOR caustic J-BOX Salta AAR -Te)7 5) a Toy 


MULTI-STAGE /ROPE /CONTINUOUS PEROXIDE BLEACH PROCESS 


ALBONE® 


@lé.u.s. Pato 







SOLOZONE® 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRI hydrogen peroxide sodium peroxide 
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one of these Du Pont processes 


Whether your textile mill is large or small, the basic 
units shown here can be tailored to your needs. For ex- 
ample, they can be expanded to include desizing, acid 


souring, drying and/or mercerizing, or designed to fit 
available floor space. 


Reduce costs... solve production problems with one 
of these modern Du Pont continuous processes: 


<@ RAPID BLEACH PROCESS handles medium- and 


heavy-weight cottons and certain synthetics. Replaces 
slow, costly jig process. Two stages require only 8 min- 
utes each for cloth storage in caustic scour and perox- 
ide bleaching. System cuts J-box costs up to 50% and 
reduces headroom requirements. 


<@SOLO-MATIC BLEACHING PROCESS empioys 
minimum equipment for handling medium- and light- 
weight cottons, colored yarns and cotton-synthetic fab- 
rics. Thiscompact, single-stage system uses highly alka- 
line hydrogen peroxide. For many fabrics, it eliminates 
the need for a caustic prescour. Occupies only 60% of 
space needed for two-stage range and can be operated 
by one man. Less power, steam and labor required. 


“@ MULTI-STAGE BLEACHING PROCESSES i. 


clude both rope and open-width systems for large-vol- 
ume production of medium- and some heavy-weight 
cotton fabrics. Utilizes simple chemical treatment in 
each stage. Can be set up to handle cloth speeds ex- 
ceeding 250 yards per minute, to produce from 1,000 
to 6,000 pounds of bleached cloth per hour, depending 
upon your individual plant requirements. 


NEW BOOKLET AVAILABLE! For more information, con- 
tact your nearest Du Pont technical representative, or 
write for new booklet* which details all of Du Pont’s contin- 
uous bleaching processes. Du Pont, Electrochemicals 
Dept., Peroxygen Products Div., Wilmington 98, Del. 


“Available only in the U.S. and Canada 


PERDOX® OXONE® Sodium Perborate 


sodium borate perhydrate monopersulfate compound Tetrahydrate 
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quobity finishing stots here... 
wth /Vacconol SL Liquid 


Alkyl Aryl Sulfonate 


Mr. Stoehr explains to Kenneth Jones, 
National Aniline representative, 
why Botony prefers Nocconol SL. 


says Richard G. Stoehr, 


Vice President and General Manager 


Botany Finishing Co. “To finish the high grade of 


Passaic, New Jersey goods we process and in 
, keeping with our slogan “Botany* has 
the finishing touch”, proper cleaning is an all-important first step. 


“We scour with Nacconol SL because it’s the most efficient and most econ- 
omical detergent we've found . . . and we always get the same fine results 
run after run. 


“Critical as we are, we rarely have to worry about reiects. We can be confi- 
dent that the finished goods will meet our strict standards.” 


If you need a good liquid surfactant for any wetting, foaming, penetrating, 
emulsifying, dispersing or cleaning application, you'll find Nacconol SL 
highly effective and easy to use. We'll gladly send sample and data. 

*Reg. T.M. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. llied 
Atlente «Boston «Charlotte §= Chicago = Dalles «= Greensbore 
Los Angeles Philadelphia — Portiend, Ore Providence Son Francie 


* 
tn Conede: ALLIED CHEMICAL CANADA, LTD., h aa | 
1450 City Councillors St., Montreal 2 100 Worth Queen St., Toronto 16 e es 


throughout the world. For information 
ALLIED CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL + 40 Rector St., New York 6, ¥. Y 
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DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO TEXTILE WET PROCESSING 


aoe : 
* Specially Contributed 


serene see 


DEVELOPMENT OF A LIGHTWEIGHT, HEAT-RESIS- 
TANT FABRIC FOR FLIGHT CLOTHING* 


MARGARET B HAYS 
Head, Textiles Branch, 
Aeronautical Materials Laboratory 
Naval Air Material Center 


ALICE M STOLL 
Head, Thermal Branch, 
Aviation Medical Acceleration Lab 
Naval Air Development Center 


and 


A new experimental heat-resistant, high-strength fiber with the laboratory desig- 
nation of HT-1 has been utilized to develop a three-ounce fabric to replace a three- 
ounce nylon oxford for use in flight clothing. The “no-melt drop” characteristic is 
important for applications such as anti-G suits and coveralls. 

Thermal protection evaluation of garments made from new HT-1 fabric in 2/2 twil! 
weave showed that double-layer garment construction was essential to provide adequate 
thermal protection against radiation expected from encirclying flames in vicinity of a 
crash fire. 

Even though HT-1 could not be dyed by conventional processes, and the natural 
silvery white would be more difficult to detect a downed aviator afloat or on snow, 
the increased thermal portection was considered to more than offset the disadvantages 
of the natural color in flight clothing. 

It was concluded that HT-1 100-denier yarns can be woven into a fabric con- 
struction for clothing applications that is equal to three-ounce nylon oxford in ser- 
viceability, will not support its own combustion, has improved thermal resistance, and 


offers significantly more thermal protection to aviators. 


INTRODUCTION 


HE airman today on carrier-based aircraft may be 

subjected to thermal exposure in flight or on deck, 
but he also requires his clothing and protective gear to 
be comfortable on long patrols. Various means are tried 
to meet these opposing requirements. 

A three-ounce nylon fabric (1) is used for anti-G 
suits and torso harness suits and for the outer shell of 
winter flight coveralls because it is lightweight and has 
adequate seam strength. However, nylon exhibits the 
“melt-drop” characteristic when subjected to flame even 
though it is self-extinguishing. 

For summer flight coveralls, a 4.2-oz. cotton twill with 
an additive chemical fire retardent (2) is being used. In 
addition to increased weight, and reduced service life, 
there exists the possibility of dermatitis and, when ig- 
nited, the production of smoke. 

A new experimental, heat-resistant fiber with the 
laboratory designation of HT-1 is being produced in 
semiworks quantities by E I duPont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc. (3). It offers promise because it is a high-strength 
fiber that does not exhibit “melt-drop” characteristics. 
Even though HT-1 could not be dyed, initial develop- 
ment work was directed to a replacement for nylon 
cloth (1) used in the anti-G suit, torso harness suit, and 
winter flight coveralls and a possible replacement of 


fire-retardent-treated cotton twill used in summer flight 
coveralls. 


*The opinions or assertions expressed herein are the private ones 
of the writers and are not to be construed as official or reflecting 
the views of the Departments of the Navy or the naval service 
at large. 
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EXPERIMENTAL 

FABRICS———hnitially, the silvery white HT-1 was 
available only as 200-denier 100-filament yarn. Warp 
yarns were twisted to 5-% Z tpi and filling yarns were 
used with producer’s twist. Fabrics with 74.6 ends/inch 
were woven in plain, 2/2 twill and oxford weaves with 
various pick counts. They were evaluated in the “off- 
the-loom” state. 

When 100-denier HT-1 yarn became available, it was 
woven into 2/2 twill construction. Warp yarns were 
twisted to 7 Z tpi, and the filling yarns to 1.5 Z tpi. 


LABORATORY EVALUATION Laboratory 
tests were performed by the methods (4) shown in 
Table I. The permanence of finish test (5, para 4.6.5) 
was performed to evaluate the possible effects of scour- 
ing on dimensional stability. 

Warp ravel strip breaking-strength specimens were 
prepared, then exposed to gamma radiation in the cobalt 


source for the three exposure periods indicated in Table 
I. 


FABRICATION OF GARMENTS———A limited 
yardage was woven in the 2/2 twill from both 200-denier 
and 100-denier 50-filament HT-1 yarn for garment eval- 
uation. Since laundering shrinkage of “off-the-loom” 
fabric was less than 2%, and HT-1 could not be dyed, 
garments were made from off-the-loom state fabric. 

A small quantity of three-ply sewing thread was pro- 
duced from HT-1 yarn (200-denier) for use in fabricat- 
ing garments. This thread averaged 7.6 lbs in breaking 
strength and 21.4% in elongation. There were 7143 


(872) 35 





Figure 1 


Front and back views of summer flight coverall made from 


HT-1 fabric 


TABLE | 


(sample 4) 


Laboratory evaluation of experimental fabrics woven from HT-1 yarn 


Test 
Yarn denier, nominal 
Fiber 
Weave 
Yarns per inch 


Weight (oz/yd?) 
Breaking strength Ravel strip (Ibs 


Grab (Ibs) 


Tearing strength tongue (Ibs 


Air permeability at 44” water pressure (cu ft/min/sq ft) 
Shrinkage in laundering (% 


Flame resistance vertical 

Flaming (sec) 

Glowing (sec) 

Char length (in) 
Sewability (%) 

Breaking strength across seam (Ibs) 
Stiffness load (Ibs) 


Resistance to abrasion 
(cycles to failure) 

Permanence of finish 
Change in air permeability (%) 
Change in thickness (%) 
Shrinkage (%) 


Breaking strength after gamma exposure 
0 


2.5x10’ (Roentgen) 
2.44x10* (Roentgen) 


3.5x10° (Roentgen) 


(I) = Increase 
'Tore across tongue 


CCC-T- 
191b 
method no. 
warp 
filling 


warp 5050.1 
filling 
5041 
warp av (5) 5104 
range 
filling av (5) 
range 
warp av (5 
range 
filling av (5) 
range 
warp av (5) 
range 
filling av (5) 
range 
range 
warp 
filling 
warp 


5110 
5202 


5308* 


warp 
filling 
warp 
av(5) 
range 
av(5) 
range 
av(5) 
range 
av(5) 
range 


2One specimen 53,000; 5 specimens did not fail at 70,000 
3114 diam pressure foot, 15-Ib load, steel-blade abradent 
‘Original silver white changed to visually match Flax TCA Cable No. 70187 (light tan) 


36 (873) 


plain 
78 
63 
3.95 
191 
188-198 
151 
148-154 
281 
273-287 
214 
200-227 
19.8 
18.6-20.4 


‘s roa 
Qui i 
pore 
om a 
wo 

- 


oo 
“N 


RNKRUWS 
c 


mn 


0.0034 
0043 
4796 
3798-6180 
3.68088 


——— Samples 


? 


200(22 Tex) 
200(22 Tex) 
HT-1 
2 “ill 


tw 
8 
2 


4.18 
194 
191-198 
171 
168-172 
267 
253-293 
231 
226-240 
37.3° 
35.6-40.8 
37.3 


0.0023 
0017 
15,839 
74-20,140 


12,1 
4.19972 


194 
191-198 
201 
199-204 
198 
194-202 
1964 
194-197 


3 


oxford 
80 
59 
3.90 
206 
201-210 
146 
144-150 
265 
253-288 
204 
185-212 
i 
25-30 
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4 
100(11 Tex) 
100(11 Tex) 


2/2 twill 
108 
106 
3.02 
141 

138-143 
122 

120-125 
220 

211-223 
184 

182-189 
16.2 

15.4-17.8 
15.2 

14.6-15.7 

20.8-24.6 
0.2 

(D) 0.5 


0 
7 
3.3 

83 

125 
0.0013 
0013 

2 


2 
> 4.72428 


2 
) 


0 


MIL-C-508B 


requirements 


70( 8 Tex) 
100(11 Tex) 
nylon 
oxford 
180 min 
76 min 
3.0 min 
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Figure 2 
Front and back views of torso harness suit made 
HT-1 fabric (sample 4) 
(Courtesy Naval Parachute Facility, El Centro, Calif) 


from 


TABLE Il 
Bioassay of thermal protection capacity, and physical 


effects in fabrics determined by exposure to thermal irradiation (6) 
Weight Ty 
(approx) Time to Ratio 
Fabric Treatment Color oz/ yd? burn*® (sec) 7 
cotton twill fire-retarded tan . Charred, no flame, no glow, disintegrated on touch 
cotton twill fire-retarded orange 5+ ’ Charred, no flame, no glow, disintegrated on touch 
wool gabardine fire-retarded white 27. Charred, no flame, no glow, disintegrated on touch 
cotton sateen none black 11. Burned with glowing 
cotton sheeting none white 28. ; Browned, weakened 
nylon taffeta none dark gray 19.0 Melted 
nylon-cotton oxford none dark gray > 19.9 Partially melted, stuck to backing, disintegrated on touch 
HT-1 exp fiber twill none 


egg shell 33.1 None 
HT-1 exp fiber twill none egg shell 34.5 72 None 


Effect of fabric exposure** 


*Time to produce standard (one-cm diameter white) burn on albino rat skin covered by single layer of fabric at an irradiance of 300 mc/cm*sec at which level stand- 
ard burn occurs on bare skin on exposure for 12.7 sec. 


**Fabric exposed at an irradiance of 715 mc/cm*sec as single layer backed by single layer of white cotton sheeting (2.5 oz/yd?*). 


yds/lb, so the thread is intermediate to sizes B and E in 
nylon thread. 

Z-2 and Z-3 anti-G suits and summer flight coveralls 
(Fig 1) were fabricated for thermal protection studies 
and limited field evaluations. The construction of sample 
4 was selected for limited field evaluation because it was 
closest to the nylon fabric (1) previously used in anti-G 
suits, and was more acceptable to pilots than sample 2 
construction. 

A torso harness suit, Fig 2, was fabricated to deter- 
mine feasibility of substituting HT-1 fabric for nylon 
cloth (1) currently specified. 


produce the burn in the fabric-covered skin over that 
in the bare skin. The irradiance used ranged in in- 
tensity from 150 mc/cm* sec** (equivalent to five times 
the maximum irradiance of direct sunlight at the earth’s 
surface) to 715 mc/cm’* sec (equivalent to the irradiance 
of an aviation fuel fire of flame temperature approxi- 
mately 1200°C and a flame emissivity of about 1.0 which 
constituted a rough approximation of radiation to be ex- 
pected from encircling flames in vicinity of a crash fire.) 
Test data are shown in Table II. 

Thermal protection afforded by garments was evaluat- 
ed by estimation of the extent and severity of injury 
that would be inflicted upon the wearer on exposure to 
7 THERMAL PROTECTION EVALUATION———Burn contact with fuel flames such as might be experienced 
injury, technique consisted of a comparison of burn in- in escaping from a crashed aircraft. The procedure con- 
jury to unprotected skin and to skin protected by test sisted of drawing a leather-covered dummy clothed in 
fabric covering it during irradiation (6). The — the test garments through fuel flames for a distance of 
mental end point was a white burn produced in the de- 25 to 30 feet in three or four seconds and measuring the 
pilated skin of the anaesthetized albino rat at each of surface temperatures attained under the test clothing. 
several irradiances and the experimental criterion of 


efficiency was the increase in exposure time required to 


**mc/cm? sec millicalories per square centimeter in one second. 
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TABLE Iil 
Flame contact evaluation 
of thermal protection afforded by garment assemblies (6) 


Fabric Assembly 


Single-layer coverall over HT-1 Z-3 and cotton underwear 
Double-layer coverall over HT-1 Z-3 and cotton underwear 
Cotton : Standard fire-retarded, orange-colored coverall over nylon Z-3 and cotton underwear 


Nylon 4 Standard Z-2 over cotton underwear 
HT-1 Double layer HT-1 Z-2 over cotton underwear 


By suitable calibration procedures, it was possible to re- 
late the surface temperatures observed to those which 
would have been produced in living skin under the same 
conditions and thereby ascertain the degree of injury 
that would have resulted (6, 7). As shown in Table III, 
areas were categorized as “none” where temperatures 
are indicated to be less than 45°C at all times; “slight” 
where temperatures exceeded 45 but did not exceed 
60°C; and “severe” where temperatures exceeded 60°C 
at any time. Thus “severe” refers to any burn which 
would be characterized by blistering and classified as 
second degree or worse. The figure for indication of 
adequate protection by clothing was a maximum of 28% 
of the surface area in the “severe” category (6). 

A single layer of HT-1 100-denier twill exceeded the 
maximum of 28% when in contact with the flame for 
four seconds (Table III). However, inspection revealed 
that, in areas where the garment design provided a 
double layer of fabric as in pockets and belts, or where 
the garment was over the Z-3 anti-G suit, no burns 
were indicated. 

Coveralls were made of two layers of three-ounce 
HT-1 fabric (Fig 3) and the test repeated. In this case 
the outer layer acted as a sacrificial cover and the 
underlying layer was unaffected. The skin burn effect 
was reduced to 8.0% “severe” and 24.2% “slight” when 
the double layer HT-1 coverall was worn over the Z-3 
suit made of HT-1 fiber. The comparable values for the 
two-layer Z-2 suit were 1.6% “severe” and 27.8% 
“slight”. Adequate protection was not provided by two 
layers of three-ounce nylon fabric because 45% was 
classed as “severe”. 


COLOR EVALUATION Since HT-1 could not 
be dyed by conventional processes, and a pigmenting 
method of adding color is not yet available, the natural 
silvery white was evaluated for interim military use. 
Reflectivity of HT-1 fabric was 68.1% and was greater 
with respect to magnesium oxide than the Indian Orange 
fire-retardent-treated twill (2), which reflected 25.1%. 
Therefore, it would be more difficult to detect a downed 
aviator afloat or on snow wearing the silvery white HT-1 
garment. Hence, the downed aviator would need an al- 
ternate source of color, ie, dye marker or life-raft 
paulins, for detection on water or snow. 


DISCUSSION 

A study on yarns (8) showed that HT-1 is more resist- 
ant than bright high-tenacity nylon after 10° hours in 
Weather-Ometer, 100 hours at 350°F and 33 x 10° 
roentgens gamma radiation. This resistance tv gamma 
radiation on yarn is confirmed on fabric as shown in 
Table I. HT-1, however, is not as resistant to ultra- 
violet radiation as the ultra-violet-resistant-type nylons, 
even if treated with an ultra-violet absorber (8). 

The resistance to heat, and nondrop characteristics of 
HT-1 are of prime interest for clothing applications. 
This is refle¢ted in increased thermal protection to the 
body as shown in Table III when double-layer garments 
of HT-1 are utilized. 
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: Skin burn 
Time in effect (Yo surface area) 
flames (sec) None Slight Severe 
4 
4 


4 
3 
3 


Figure 3 
Coveralls made from two layers of HT-1 fabric 


Limited field evaluation of flight coveralls indicates 
that ease of laundering may prove to be an additional 
asset for HT-1 fabric in flight clothing. However, no 
stain-removal studies have been conducted to date. 

All the work reported herein was conducted on fabrics 
in the off-the-loom state. In the event that wet finish- 
ing operations become desirable, the resultant shrinkage 
will not be excessive as shown by permanence of finish 
tests (Table I). 

The results of both the bioassay and flame contact 
techniques indicate that HT-1 fabric offers significantly 
more protection than any other material considered to 
be suitable for flight clothing, particularly anti-G suits. 

The increased thermal protection is considered to 
more than offset the disadvantages of the silvery white 
color in flight clothing. 

The 2/2 twill construction may not be the ultimate 
construction. Work in progress is directed to number 
of layers of cloth and cloth weight (1.9 to 5.8 oz/sq yd) 
in relation to thermal protection offered. 


CONCLUSIONS 
It is concluded that HT-1 100-denier yarn can be 
woven into a fabric construction for clothing applica- 
tions that a) is equal to nylon cloth in serviceability; 
b) will not support its own combustion and has improved 


(concluded on page 86) 
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@ EXTREMELY FAST WETTING- 
OUT PROPERTIES 


@ FAST REWETTING ACTION 
@ LOW. WEAK FOAM 


@ NO BREAKDOWN IN BOILING 
ALKALINE SOLUTIONS 


@ HIGHLY CONCENTRATED — 
ECONOMICAL —Use only 1/10% 
to 1/4% OWS 


Can Be Used To Boost The Action 
Of Your Present Formulation! 


Vanufacturers of Chemicals Since STEED 


200 South First St., Elizabe 
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NOW METALLIZED NAPHTOL SHADES 


A new research success of Farbwerke Hoechst AG. 
The Offenbach plant 
which created the Naphtol chemistry 
again makes history 
by the development of the new diazo components 


for piece goods and yarn 


VARIOGEN BASE | 
VARIOGEN BASE II 
VARIOGEN SALT Il 
Coupled with common Naphtols, VARIOGEN BASE | 


produces with cobalt salts full green shades fast to crock- 


ing and interesting blue-grey shades with copper salts. 


VARIOGEN BASE Ii and VARIOGEN SALT Il 
produce deep, economical brown shades fast to peroxide. 
The fastness to light of all shades is excellent. 


Ask our representative or write for technical details 
on this interesting new development. 


CARBIC-\C HOECHST ae 


MOUNTAINSIDE, NEW JERSEY e Tel: ADams 2-9550 
CHARLOTTE @ LOS ANGELES ¢ PHILADELPHIA © WEST WARWICK, R. |. 





New Geon 

vinyl resin 

cools down 
plastisols 


CUTS COSTS OF CASTING, DIPPING, 
COATING, MOLDING. New Geon 135 is 
a vinyl copolymer that makes a plastisol 
which fuses at 300 degrees F . . . 50 degrees 
lower than plastisols based on other resins. 
Faster production or lower cost of oven 
operation result. 

Since Geon 135 is a copolymer, less 
plasticizer is needed to obtain equivalent 
hardness than for compounds based on 
conventional paste resins, reducing costs 
further. 

In addition to economy benefits, Geon 
135 lowers Brookfield viscosity and yield 
value, improves viscosity aging. Geon 202, 
427 or 428 can be blended with Geon 135 


bs > et | Re 


IMPROVEMENT 


B.EGoodrich 


4Geon 135 


to lower plastisol viscosity even further. 

These properties of Geon 135 make it 
ideal for rotational molding, slush molding, 
dip molding, stencil printing on calendered 
or extruded vinyl sheeting, vinyl foam, 
sponge, and as a tie-coat for lamination of 
film to fabric. Low fusion temperatures 
make Geon 135 especially useful for plas- 
tisols used to apply spread coatings to 
heat-sensitive materials such as Dacron, 
Orlon and polypropylene. 

To get more information on how you 
can cut costs with Geon 135, write Depart- 
ment PG-12, B.F.Goodrich Chemical Com- 
pany, 3135 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 


B.EGoodrich Chemical 


a division of The B.F.Goodrich Company 
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FOUNDER 
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(deceased ) 


COUNCIL OF THE ASSOCIATION 
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1961 National Convention 


THE AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH SCIENTIFIC AND 
INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH ORGANIZATION* 


The Australian CSIRO is a govern- 
ment-sponsored research organiza- 
tion consisting of some 30 divisions 
and sections. Laboratories have 
been established in different parts of 
the country, wherever facilities, con- 
tacts and other conditions are best 
suited for the particular type of work 
carried out. Total staff is just over 
4,000, of whom about 2,500 are dir- 
ectly engaged on scientific work. 

The research programs vary from 
fundamental chemistry, physics, 
mathematics and biology to indus- 
trial technology of direct import- 
ance to Australia’s growing second- 
ary industries. Much attention is 
given to the breeding, physiology 
and nutrition of animals, especially 
cattle and sheep, and to all aspects 
of the primary industries. 

Some of the more spectacular re- 
sults of great benefit to the Austral- 
ian economy include the addition of 
trace elements to soils to convert 
millions of unproductive acres in 
medium rainfall areas into excellent 
pastures, the introduction of myxo- 
matosis which decimated a huge 


INTRODUCTION 

HE Australian CSIRO is a gov- 
ernment-sponsored research or- 
ganization, somewhat similar to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. The Organization is governed 
by an executive, appointed by the 
Commonwealth Government, which 
is assisted by an Advisory Council. 
Head office is in Melbourne, Victoria, 
but the various laboratories have 
been established throughout Aus- 
tralia in the areas most suitable for 
the particular work of each labora- 
tory. The prime function of the Or- 
ganization is to carry out scientific 
research, including fundamental 
chemical, physical, mathematical and 
biological studies as well as the more 
applied technological work asociated 
with the development of Australia’s 

primary and secondary industries. 
Because of the size of the Organiza- 
tion—there are some 2,500 people di- 
rectly engaged on scientific work— 
and the scope of the research, it is 
impossible, in a short talk such as 
*Presented September 28, 1961 at the AATCC 


National Convention, Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
Buffalo, N Y 
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J R McPHEE 
CSIRO Division of Textile Industry 
Geelong, Australia 


wild rabbit population, estimated in 
1949 to be eating as much feed as 70 
million sheep, and the discovery of 
effective, cheap methods of purify- 
ing crude ore extracts rich in the 
rare metals required for space-age 
technology. 


CSIRO’s work covers almost every 
phase of industries concerning plants 
(eg, introduction of new plants, con- 
trol of plant diseases, mechanisms 
of fertilizing, extraction of chemicals 
potentially useful as drugs, studies 
on fruit and vegetables); animals (eg, 
drought feeding, blowfly strike, dis- 
eases, insect pests, preservation and 
transport of meat); and other pri- 
mary products, such as timber and 
dairy produce. 


The wool industry, which earns 
more than half of Australia’s export 
income, is studied in every aspect, 
starting with plant and soil improve- 
ment and pasture protection, moving 
through the problems of increasing 
the lamb-marking percentage, yield 
of wool per sheep and decreasing the 
mortality rate, to finally reach wool 
textile research, 


this, to give a comprehensive survey 
of the Organization’s work. Some of 
the important practical developments 
have therefore been chosen (more or 
less at random) for brief comment in 


an attempt to give some idea of 
CSIRO’s impact on the industry and 
economy of the Commonwealth. 

Only the textile research is docu- 
mented. The other information has 
been obtained from publications, is- 
sued free to any interested people, by 
CSIRO, 314 Albert Street, East Mel- 
bourne, C2, Australia. 


RESEARCH FOR AUSTRALIAN 


PRIMARY INDUSTRIES 

RAINMAKING AND WATER 
CONSERVATION The popula- 
tion of Australia is concentrated in a 
narrow coastal strip, where the soil is 
fertile and rainfall is sufficient for 
agriculture. This strip is being widen- 
ed gradually, partly due to a new 
understanding of mineral deficiencies. 
A more dramatic utilization of land 
would come about if rain could be 
produced at will from the clouds 
which pass over the desert regions of 
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The Wool Textile Research Labor- 
atories investigate the basic protein 
chemistry and physics of wool kera- 
tin, as well as all features of process- 
ing. Many results have found im- 
mediate application in the Austral- 
ian industry and are now being ac- 
cepted in other countries. Examples 
of these are the introduction of 
scourable branding fluids, a solvent- 
degreasing process for cleaning raw 
wool, improvement of card perform- 
ance, automatic control of Noble 
combing, mothproofing with Dieldrin, 
shrinkproofing with permanganate in 
saturated brine and the sterilizing of 
institutional blankets by boiling. 
Work on setting mechanisms defined 
the roles of water and heat in the 
rapid permanent setting of wool with 
reducing agents and lead to the 
Si-RoSet process for the permanent 
creasing and pleating of wool fabrics. 
Further adaption of the setting tech- 
nique allows wool cloth to be flat- 
set very simply, and by combination 
of flat setting with a shrinkproofing 
process, washable, non-iron all-wool 
fabrics are now being produced in- 
dustrially. 


Central Australia. Cloud physics and 
possible new methods of producing 
rain are therefore being actively 
studied. At present, clouds are seed- 
ed with fine particles of foreign mat- 
ter, usually silver iodide, distributed 
from airplanes. Scientifically observed 
artificial rainstorms have been created 
and long term experiments are in 
progress to see if the annual rainfall 
over a relatively small defined area 
can be significantly increased. 

Water shortages can be acute dur- 
ing the hot Australian summer, even 
in areas of good rainfall. CSIRO work 
has been directed at conserving the 
water lost from storages by evapora- 
tion, and it has been found that the 
evaporation loss from small dams can 
be reduced by 30% by covering the 
surface with a thin film of cetyl 
alcohol. The film can be maintained 
on small areas by floating rafts carry- 
ing cetyl alcohol pellets in perforated 
containers. The raft method is not 
suitable for large reservoirs. Here, a 
cetyl alcohol solution can be dis- 
pensed from storage tanks at the 
water’s edge or, better, the cetyl alco- 
hol can be distributed over the water 
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as a dust, using an agricultural duster 
mounted in a boat. Evaporation losses 
have been cut 30% on large dams 
when winds were light and tempera- 
tures moderate, although savings are 
lower when winds persistently exceed 
five miles per hour. 


SOILS———The need for replacing 
phosphorus in soil originally suitable 
for pasture production, but drained 
of this essential element by steady 
cropping of the grass, has been long 
recognized. However, the importance 
of minute traces of other elements in 
allowing soil to support plant growth 
has only been determined in recent 
years. The addition of small amounts 
of zinc, copper, sulfur, manganese, 
molybdenum, boron and potassium 
has had a spectacular effect in making 
large tracts of land, in medium rain- 
fall areas, available for agriculture 
and grazing. This land was previously 
thought to be useless. With our pres- 
ent knowledge of trace elements, the 
potential area of land which could be 
utilized in Australia is 300 million 
acres, compared with the present area 
actually used of 30 million acres. 
CSIRO’s studies on trace elements are 
also, of course, contributing greatly 
to our understanding of how a soil 
functions. 

Another important soil problem is 
the difficulty of establishing subter- 
ranean clover and other legumes in 
the large areas of acid soils through- 
out Australia. The difficulty is due to 
defective nodulation brought about by 
the nitrogen-fixing bacteria being un- 
able to thrive in the acid conditions. 
Heavy dressings of lime can overcome 
the problem but the simplest, cheap- 
est and best method is to use lime- 
pelleted seed to neutralize the acidity 
in the immediate vicinity of the seed- 
lings’ roots. 


PLANTS———Australian crops 
and, to an increasing extent, pastures, 
are based on plants introduced from 
other countries. The use of ryegrass, 
phalaris, Rhodes grass and subter- 
ranean clover have produced entirely 
new pastures with carrying capacities 
much higher than the Australian 
native grasses they have replaced. 
Species have long been sought which 
could provide better pastures in the 
summer-rainfall areas of tropical 
Northern Australia and CSIRO plant- 
collecting expeditions travel to South 
and Central America, Africa, Hawaii, 
India and other places seeking these. 
Plants are brought back for testing 
and cross-breeding, and breeding for 
more suitable plants and for disease 
resistance, is, like the introduction 
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work, a profitable research field. 

As well as establishing useful plants, 
CSIRO must attempt to destroy weeds. 
An outstanding example of weed con- 
trol by biological methods was the 
eradication of “prickly pear” in 
Queensland by the introduction of the 
Cactoblastis insect. Another principle 
for controlling weeds is to raise the 
fertility of a soil and then to sow a 
pasture species which can take ad- 
vantage of the improved conditions. 
The competitive balance is thus in 
favor of the useful plant and the 
weed is choked out. Practical methods 
of this principle have been developed 
for several cases, notably the use of 
superphosphate and _ subterranean 
clover for eliminating St John’s wort. 


CONTROL OF INSECT AND ANI- 
MAL PESTS———As in other coun- 
tries, insect control in Australia is 
largely based on aerial or ground 
spraying with insecticides. The major 
difficulty of this method (apart from 
high cost and inefficiency) is that in- 
sects soon develop resistant strains. 
CSIRO hopes to be able to overcome 
this problem by first gaining a thor- 
ough knowledge of the life history of 
the insects and then to use control 
measures based on outbreak suppres- 
sion, biological means, or changed 
land use or pasture management. The 
development of such specific methods 
will take many years but the results 
are likely to be more rewarding and 
longer lasting than the use of insecti- 
cides alone. Already, information has 
been obtained which allows control 
of locust outbreaks and control of 
insects such as the black beetle. 

Wild grazing animals can cause 
great waste of pasture required for 
domestic animals. In Australia, the 
worst such pest is the wild rabbit, 
while in certain areas the hill kanga- 
roo and the red kangaroo are serious 
threats. CSIRO’s use of the myxoma 
virus to destroy rabbits has given 
pasture protection to the value of 
many millions of pounds. However, 
the disease is now (11 years after 
its introduction) waning. Although 
it still keeps a considerable check 
on the rabbit population, the viru- 
ulence will continue to decrease so 
alternative methods of control must 
be sought. Fundamental studies of 
the rabbit itself, particularly its nor- 
mal physiology and living habits, 
have shown that poisoning is the best 
defence for the immediate future. 
These studies are also showing the 
most devastating tactics to be em- 
ployed. For example, rabbits do not 
use their noses to search out food 
so that poison trails must be taken to 
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them if high kills are to be obtained. 
Information on living habits empha- 
sizes the importance of free-feeding 
before charging the baits. Kills as 
high as 95% have been obtained with 
sodium fluoroacetate (“1080”) proper- 
ly used. 


SHEEP RESEARCH———CSIRO 
research has shown that an animal 
disease, called by different names, 
such as “coast disease”, “bush sick- 
ness”, the “salt sickness” of Florida, 
is due to cobalt deficiency. This has 
long been unrecognized since cobalt- 
deficient soils can sustain vigorous 
plant growth (cobalt not being essen- 
tial for this) but yet be unsuitable 
for grazing since plants generally are 
the primary source of the minute 
amounts of cobalt required by ani- 
mals. The disease can be prevented 
by broadcasting cobalt on the pas- 
ture, but this is too expensive for use 
over the large sheep grazing areas in 
the Commonwealth. A small cobalt 
pellet was therefore developed which 
is fired from a gun into the sheep’s 
fore-stomach. In early trials, the pel- 
lets gradually lost their effectiveness 
as an inert coating formed on them. 
This difficulty was overcome by intro- 
ducing an engineer’s grub screw si- 
multaneously with the pellet and the 
continual slight motion of the screw 
ensures a fresh pellet surface being 
exposed, allowing slow absorption of 
cobalt. 

The present aim of the Australian 
woolgrower must be the production of 
more wool, and CSIRO is helping by 
studies on animal husbandry, to in- 
crease the number of sheep, and also 
by showing how to increase the yield 
of wool from each sheep. 

One aspect of importance is increas- 
ing the lamb-marking percentage. 
This is quite low at present, less than 
40 million lambs being produced an- 
nually from the 60 million ewes which 
are mated. This is due to failure of 
ewes to mate, failure of their eggs to 
be fertilized, failure of fertilized eggs 
te develop and failure of the newly- 
born lambs to survive. CSIRO work 
has indicated to the woolgrower the 
advantages and disadvantages of mat- 
ing at any given time of the year in 
the various grazing areas. Also, it is 
important to prevent rams from over- 
heating in summer, by providing well- 
shaded grazing areas adequately sup- 
plied with food and water to eliminate 
the need for foraging over wide areas. 
The rams should be kept completely 
free of disease and fly strike which 
can cause fever and they should not 
be shorn in midsummer. The survival 
time of lambs has been found to be 
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directly proportional to the birth 
weight, and birth weight has in turn 
been correlated with food intake of 
ewes during the last six weeks of 
pregnancy. Proper feeding during 
pregnancy and, of course, protection 
of new lambs from extremes of 
weather, can affect the lamb-marking 
percentage profoundly. 

Selective breeding is a direct route 
to increased wool production. Simple 
selective methods had given excellent 
results, from the introduction of 
Merino sheep in the 19th century up 
to about 30 years ago but, since then, 
the average sheep has produced about 
the same weight of wool each year. 
A more critical method of selection 
based on fleece weights, is now show- 
ing excellent results. In one trial over 
eight years, a selected flock has im- 
proved to the extent of producing one 
pound more clean wool per head than 
an unselected flock. The gain has 
been obtained from an increase both 
in fleece density and staple length. 
To reduce the plan to these simple, 
practical conclusions, masses of data 
were collected over many years and 
electronic countersorter and comput- 
ing machines were used in a modern 
approach to this traditional problem. 

Many investigations on breeding 
and feeding are designed to find why 
one sheep may be a much better pro- 
ducer of wool than its flock mates. 
The wool production of a sheep is 
governed by two things, its appetite 
and its ability to convert food into 
wool. The most efficient animals, that 
is, those which produce the most wool 
from a given amount of feed, are those 
with the biggest appetites. It appears 
also that the efficiency of an indivi- 
dual sheep can be estimated by relat- 
ing its rate of wool growth to its body 
weight because feed intake at pasture 
is apparently proportional to body 
weight. The level of nutrition pre- 
natally and from birth to weaning 
greatly influences the size to which a 
sheep will grow and thus the amount 
of wool it will produce as an adult. 


RESEARCH FOR 


SECONDARY INDUSTRIES 

MINERAL EXTRACTION 
Australia is rich in metal ores, includ- 
ing those of aluminum and iron, gold, 
copper, zinc and tin. Improved meth- 
ods for extraction of these from low 
grade ores are being studied to delay 
the time when our resources will be 
expended. There are also large de- 
posits of rare metals, never before 
used for large scale industrial pur- 
poses, but now required for special 
steels to withstand enormous tem- 
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peratures and loads. The ores of 
zirconium, hafnium, titanium, thorium 
and uranium may prove to be as val- 
uable to the Commonwealth as wool 
is at present. Recently, an extremely 
effective and cheap method of puri- 
fication of zirconium, after its prelimi- 
nary extraction, has been developed 
and patented. This is of importance 
to USA since zirconium is used as a 
structural material for the nuclear 
power plant in American atomic sub- 
marines. 


TIMBER INDUSTRY A major 
concern of the Division of Forest Pro- 
ducts is the utilization of common 
Australian hardwoods for purposes 
previously reserved for imported soft- 
woods. Due to its work, Australia has 
become largely independent of im- 
ported timbers. Thus, an extensive 
paper pulp industry has been estab- 
lished using eucalypt timber, while 
methods of pre-drying and then kiln- 
drying hardwoods to accelerate sea- 
soning and overcome “collapse” have 
been developed. More than one thous- 
and varieties of Australian woods are 
now in use in the building and fur- 
niture industries. 

Some Australian hardwoods are na- 
turally resistant to decay and insect 
attack, but the supply of these is dim- 
inishing and the importance of pre- 
servative treatments is therefore in- 
creasing. Simple, non-pressure treat- 
ments, called “Dip-diffusion”, are now 
applied to green, sawn timber and to 
plywood. The preservative is a pat- 
ented formulation containing boron 
compounds and, by preventing borer 
attack, makes possible the use of 
highly susceptible rain-forest timbers 
which could not be marketed other- 
wise. After dipping, the timber is 
block-stacked for a few hours to re- 
tard drying and to permit diffusion of 
the protective chemical throughout 
the wood. 

Pressure treatments, involving 
pressures of up to 1000 psi, are some- 
times required for preservative treat- 
ments and special equipment has been 
designed for this. Poles for telephone 
and electric transmission, made from 
treated, previously unsuitable, ma- 
terial will give satisfactory service for 
30-35 years compared with about 20 
years for untreated, naturally durable 
timbers and millions of pounds will be 
saved by use of these treated woods. 


FOOD TECHNOLOGY——CSI 
RO has done much in solving prob- 
lems of storage, preservation and 
transport of vegetable, fruit and meat 
products. This work includes impor- 
tant new techniques for freezing and 
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chilling carcasses which considerably 
help Australian beef to compete in 
European markets. 

The wastage of oranges by a green 
mould growth on the fruit can be cut 
four-fifths by dipping in sodium or- 
thophenylphenate. The storage life 
of apples and pears can be increased 
by 50-100% by using polythene liners 
in fruit boxes. These prevent respira- 
tion by restricting ventilation and re- 
sult in an increase of carbon dioxide 
and reduction of oxygen. Water evap- 
oration is reduced and the fruit kept 
bright, firm and fresh. 

Cheddar cheese is now being pro- 
duced, by a CSIRO completely mech- 
anized process, in half the time pre- 
viously taken. The whole operation 
is continuous and a 6000 lbs per hour 
plant, recently introduced, can be op- 
erated by three men whereas up 
to eight men are needed in the con- 
ventional process. Also, rindless ched- 
dar cheese is produced by allowing 
the cheese to mature in a polythene 
film. The film does not allow drying 
out and so prevents rind formation 
during maturing; also there is no need 
for humidity control and no need for 
frequent turning of the cheeses. 


WOOL TEXTILE RESEARCH 
To try to ensure continuance 
of our huge primary industry (the 
sale of wool accounts for more than 
half Australia’s export income), wool 
research has been extended from 
studies on pastures and animal hus- 
bandry to textile research. The Aus- 
tralian textile industry itself is quite 
small but it seems imperative for our 
economy that the major textile cen- 
ters of the world should continue to 
use wool. 

The CSIRO Wool Research Labora- 
tories have a total research staff of 
about seventy-five, and the work is 
financed partly by the Commonwealth 
Government and partly by woolgrow- 
ers. The Laboratories are grouped in 
three Divisions. The Division of Pro- 
tein Chemistry in Melbourne investi- 
gates the fundamental physical and 
chemical properties of wool proteins 
and is helping to increase knowledge 
and understanding of the complex 
structure of the wool fiber. Recent 
bacteriological work there (1) showed 
clearly that wool blankets have quite 
unjustly been accused in some coun- 
tries of being a major factor in hos- 
pital cross-infection. The cross-infec- 
tion problem is very wide and blankets 
(indeed textiles as a whole) play only 
one minor part in the overall story. 
The Division of Textile Physics in 
Sydney carries out physical research 
in wool, wool products and textile 
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processes. Mechanical and water 
sorption properties have been studied 
extensively and, by working with 
single fibers, new knowledge of the 
internal structure of wool as well as 
data of value in textile processing 
have been obtained. The Division of 
Textile Industry in Geelong is con- 
cerned with the improvement of pro- 
perties of wool and with wool tex- 
tile processing operations. Since a 
large proportion of the Australian 
wool clip is absorbed in the produc- 
tion of worsteds, work has been con- 
cerned with processes of the worsted 
system, especially those of the earlier 
stages. Geelong is an important wool 
processing center and the location of 
the Division there allows close con- 
tact with industry. Many results of 
direct practical importance have 
come from the work of the Wool Re- 
search Laboratories and several new 
processes are now in industrial use. 


One of the first successes was the 
introduction of scourable branding 
fluids to overcome the heavy costs on 
industry due to unscourable tar 
brands which previously had been 
used almost universally. The Si-Ro- 
Mark fluid recommended is a water- 
in-oil emulsion having excellent re- 
sistance to any rain which happens 
to fall immediately after branding (2). 

A CSIRO solvent-degreasing pro- 
cess is now in successful industrial 
operation (3). Wool is carried on per- 
forated conveyor belts (or perforated 
drums) under jets of a petroleum sol- 
vent (which removes the lanolin), then 
under jets of cold water to displace 
solvent and dissolve water-soluble 
impurities from the wool. There is 
practically no agitation and there- 
fore little or no felting. All the lano- 
lin removed can be recovered and this 
may be four to five times as much as 
is usually recovered from aqueous 
scour liquids. However, this lanolin 
needs further refining to reach the 
same quality. Percentage yield of 
clean wool is significantly higher for 
solvent degreasing than for conven- 
tional scouring (4,5) and further, the 
reduction in felting allows the use of 
higher production rates in carding 
(4). Solvent-degreased wool also pro- 
duces tops of higher mean fiber length 
than normally scoured wool and also 
contains less neps (4). 

Work on lubricants for carding (6) 
has shown that best results are ob- 
tained when about 0.5% of a lubricant 
having a viscosity of about 20 centi- 
poise is used. This viscosity is lower 
than that of the lubricants generally 
used in the industry. A lubricant of 
suitable viscosity must also, of course, 
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have the essential properties of not 
attacking or swelling rubber-based 
card clothing, possessing some anti- 
static property, have low cost, lack- 
ing toxicity, have a low vapor pres- 
sure, be easy to remove, be inert with 
respect to mechanical and chemical 
processing and be stable to storage. 

When manually operated, the rate 
of production of Noble combs varies 
over a range of up to 25% of the av- 
erage value. There are also wide fluc- 
tuations in the amount of noil produc- 
ed. However, variations in production 
rate can be kept within a range of less 
than 3 % of the average value, with 
an accompanying reduction in varia- 
tion of the amount of noil produced, 
when combs are fitted with the CSIRO 
automatic comb-control unit (7). 
The unit measures continuously the 
amount of wool top leaving the comb 
and an electrical servo-system uses 
this information to make any neces- 
sary adjustments to the feed mechan- 
ism. Combs fitted with the controller 
produce a uniform top at lower cost. 
The use of the controller permits rap- 
id estimation of the relationship be- 
tween rate of production and amount 
of noil for a particular batch of wool, 
and this and other relevant informa- 
tion may be used to determine the 
optimum economic rate of combing. 
Once the comb has been set to operate 
at this rate, the control unit will en- 
sure that it is maintained within close 
limits. 

About twelve years ago, wool’s tra- 
ditional use as an apparel fiber began 
to be seriously challenged by syn- 
thetic fibers which could boast resist- 
ance to wool-digesting insects, non- 
feltability, an ability to be heat-set 
simply and so allow permanent 
creases and pleats to be set in fab- 
rics, and could be converted into fab- 
rics which do not wrinkle during 
laundering and air-drying or tumble- 
drying, that is have “wash-and-wear” 
properties. To hold its markets, wool 
fabrics and garments have to be pro- 
duced with all these same “easy-care” 
features and indeed this is now being 
done successfully in industry with 
processes developed by CSIRO. 


A durable mothproofing effect, re- 
sistant to laundering and drycleaning, 
can be produced for the almost negli- 
gible cost of one-quarter of a cent per 
pound of wool by treatments of wool 
with aqueous emulsions of Dieldrin 
(8,9,10). Dieldrin is highly toxic to 
larvae of the clothes-moth and the 
carpet beetle and 0.05% Dieldrin on 
the weight of wool is all that is need- 
ed. Dieldrin can be applied during 
any wet finishing operation, both in 
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batch processes and continuously at 
high speeds (11). 

A high degree of resistance to felt- 
ing shrinkage is given to wool by 
treatment with potassium permangan- 
ate in saturated salt solution, follow- 
ed by short bisulfite treatment to re- 
move the deposit of manganese dioxide 
from the wool (12,13). This treatment 
does not alter the hand of the wool, 
there is no yellowing during treat- 
ment, no fumes are produced, the rate 
of dyeing is increased only slightly by 
the treatment so the shrinkproofed 
wool can easily be dyed evenly, the 
fastness properties of dyes of good 
fastness are not significantly changed 
and machines of normal dyehouse de- 
sign are satisfactory provided they 
are resistant to the effects of saturat- 
ed common salt solution. The treat- 
ment is extremely simple chemically 
and since both the progress of the re- 
action and evenness of treatment can 
be followed visually, no chemical con- 
trol is needed in the mill for batch 
processing. This and the fact that the 
process is freely available to the in- 
dustry without royalty, have proved 
the most important features in indus- 
trial practice. The process can also 
be used continuously. The first bowl 
of the system contains a 1-2% per- 
manganate solution at 40-80°C (the 
exact conditions depending on the 
time of immersion of the wool), the 
second bowl contains a 5% sodium 
bisulfite solution at about 40°C and 
the third is a continuous water rinse. 
Preferably, there should be a fourth 


bowl to ensure satisfactory washing- 
off. 


Blankets treated by the permangan- 
ate/salt process have shown negli- 
gible felting in 300 launderings in a 
large hospital laundry. These were 
combined _ sterilization - launderings 
and involved boiling the blankets in a 
detergent preparation developed by 
CSIRO (14). This detergent main- 
tains a slightly acid pH in the liquor 
to prevent damage to the wool and 
also binds any iron which is present 
in the water and which could other- 
wise be absorbed and cause discolor- 
ation of the wool. 


One of the most important and far- 
reaching results of the Wool Research 
Laboratories is the finding that wool 
can be permanently set, in a matter 
of seconds, by the combined effects of 
heat, water and a reducing agent (15). 
This work can be explained very sim- 
ply by the idea that the wool protein 
secondary structure can be rapidly 
rearranged by boiling water (in a pro- 
cess analogous to the denaturation of 
soluble proteins) after a requisite 
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number of disulfide bonds are broken 
by the reducing agent. Although set- 
ting processes with reducing agents 
had been used and advocated before, 
it was the recognition of the role of 
water in the reaction which has al- 
lowed widespread commercial ex- 
ploitation of setting processes in the 
wool textile industry. 

The first large-scale application of 
setting was in permanent creasing of 
trousers by the Si-Ro-Set process and 
this was quickly followed by perma- 
nent pleating of skirts (16). The gar- 
ments are sprayed with a solution of 
a reducing agent and then steamed 
while containing 40-50% water. 
Trousers can be permanently creased 
in the acceptably short time of 40 sec- 
onds, a factor which was of extreme 
importance in obtaining acceptance 
of the process by garment manufac- 
turers. 

Another application now in use in 
Australian industry is the flat-setting 
of fabrics (17,18,19). This gives wool 
fabrics an ability to emerge flat and 
non-wrinkled from thorough wetting. 
If this flat setting is carried out on 
fabrics after they have been treated 
to prevent felting shrinkage in laun- 
dering, the fabrics require little or no 
ironing after being washed and either 
air-dried or tumble-dried. In Aus- 
tralia, the first use of these fabrics 
(produced under the trademark Si- 
ronize) is in men’s shirts, women’s 
skirts and dresses and children’s 
schoolwear. The common technique 
is to shrinkproof with permanganate / 
salt, pad on a 1% sodum bisulfite so- 


lution and steam the fabrics for two 
to five minutes on a semidecater while 
still containing 50% water. They are 
then dried free of tension to keep re- 
laxation shrinkage to a minimum. To 
qualify for use of the Sironize trade- 
mark, fabrics have to reach a non- 
iron rating of 5 on the AATCC scale 
after the various laundering methods, 
pass a felting shrinkage standard of 
5% maximum area shrinkage in a 
washtest approximately equivalent to 
the ASTM standard (75 minutes in a 
rotary washer), have static relaxation 
shrinkage of 1.5% or less in both warp 
and filling, and the dyes used must 
have a washfastness of at lease 4 in 
the Society of Dyers and Colourists’ 
No. 2 Test. 

The setting principle has many 
other applications and, in general, 
wherever boiling water is used con- 
ventionally for partial setting of wool, 
a much quicker and higher degree of 
set is obtained by addition of a reduc- 
ing agent. Special effects can be ob- 
tained by setting yarns or fabrics in 
the desired way at any stage of pro- 
cessing and a more durable luster and 
other surface effects can be obtained 
on finished fabrics. The “cockling” or 
“tight pick” phenomenon in some 
worsted fabrics can be prevented by 
flat-setting the fabrics immediately 
off the loom before scouring or, al- 
ternatively, the fabrics can be treated 
in a crabbing machine with boiling bi- 
sulfite solution for one to two minutes. 
Care has to be taken here not to boil 
for too long as the fibers will then 
supercontract. 
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“International Textile Technology—Key to Progress’——— 


BUFFALO CONVENTION ATTENDANCE TOPS EXPECTATIONS 


TTENDANCE at the 1961 AA- 

TCC Convention, held September 
27-29, exceeded by far the fondest 
expectations of the sponsoring Ni- 
agara Frontier Section, as approxi- 
mately 1100 registrants jammed Buf- 
falo’s Statler-Hilton, headquarters 
hotel. A large Canadian attendance 
helped to swell the registration fig- 
ure, which was expected to be some- 
what lower than usual due to the 
location of this year’s Convention. 


Although the attendance did not 
match those of previous Conventions 
held in Atlanta, New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Atlantic City, the 
fine turnout served to bolster the 
school of thought inclined towards 
holding AATCC Conventions in var- 
ious sections of the country. It 
served to reward the efforts of a 
hard-working Convention executive 
committee, recruited from the tiny 
Niagara Frontier Section. 

This. the 1961 Convention, was 
dedicated to charter members of 
AATCC, which is celebrating its 40th 
anniversary. 


In line with the Convention theme, 
“International Textile Technology— 
Key to Progress”, the technical pro- 
gram featured speakers from Canada, 
Switzerland, and Australia, as well as 
those from the United States. Even 
the Intersectional Technical Paper 
Competition took on an international 
flavor, with the presentation of a 
“guest” paper by the Quebec Section, 
Canadian Association of Textile Col- 
ourists and Chemists. 


Other highlights of the Convention 
were the third annual Awards 
Luncheon, Annual Banquet, a full 
program for the ladies, and exhibits. 


Convention Chairman William H 
H Leyking, National Aniline Div, and 
Vice Chairman Nicholas J Mohoruk, 
Hamilton Cotton Co, Ltd, were 
assisted by the following members of 
the Convention Executive Committee: 
Zane S Messinger, National Aniline 
Div, dining; Kenneth A Lister, Can- 
adian Industries, Ltd, entertainment; 
Frederic Sievenpiper, National Ani- 
line Div, exhibits; Salvatore J Puli- 
afico, National Aniline Div, finance; 
James F Best, National Aniline Div, 
and William K McCusker, Stauffer- 
Dobbie Mfg Co, hotel & reservations; 
Margaret R Hallinan, National Ani- 
line Div, and Grace C Frank, Mac- 
Donald Institute, ladies; Holger S 
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President Elliott Morrill wields scissors at ribbon-cutting ceremony marking the 
opening of the exhibits. Holding the ribbon are (from the left): William H Leyking, 
National Aniline Div, convention chairman; George P Paine, executive secretary; Frederic 


Sievenpiper, 


National Aniline Div, exhibits chairman; and Anton M Viditz-Ward, 


National Aniline Div, Niagara Section chairman 


Thuemmel, National Aniline Div, 
printing; Daniel E Boland, Western 
Electric Co, and Edward P Carney, 
Canadian Aniline & Extract Co, Ltd, 
publicity; Carl H Ludders, National 
Aniline, and Emmanuel I Birnbaum, 
Hart Products of Canada Ltd, recep- 
tion; Neil J Battistelli, National Ani- 
line Div, and John Wallace, Super- 
silk Hosiery Mills, registration; 
Thomas R Foltz Jr, Lockport Felt Co, 
and James Rowatt, Harmont Color & 
Chemicals Co, technical programs. 
Appropriate ribbon-cutting cere- 
monies marked the opening of exhi- 
bits on Wednesday morning, Septem- 
ber 27, at the Statler-Hilton Exhibit 
Hall. The Exhibition, which was open 
all three days of the Convention, fea- 
tured displays by the AATCC; the 
American Society for Testing Mater- 
ials; dyestuff, chemical and equip- 


ment marfufacturers; textile service 
companies; Government research fa- 
cilities; educational institutions; and 
publications. 

A special lectured demonstration, 
“Hazards of Static Electricity”, was 
presented by Hugh D Graham, min- 
ing, health and safety engineer, Bur- 
eau of Mines, United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior, before a large 
audience on Wednesday morning. 


TECHNICAL PROGRAM 

The Technical Program, other than 
the Annual Intersectional Technical 
Paper Competition, was held in three 
sessions. 

On Wednesday afternoon, Septem- 
ber 27, Thomas R Foltz Jr, Lockport 
Felt Co, served as chairman of the 
initial session, which featured the fol- 
lowing presentations: 


Hugh D Graham, Bureau of Mines, U S$ Dept of Interior, pre- 
senting lectured demonstration on ‘“‘Hazards of Static Electric- 


ity” 
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Thomas R Foltz jr (standing), Lockport Felt, Co, chairman 
of the Wednesday afternoon technical program, chats with two 
of the program participants, Sharda DasGupta and D L Rowat of 
Atomic Energy of Canada Ltd’s Commercial Products Division 


Richard L Arceneaux, Southern Regional 
Research Laboratory, USDA 


“A Carbamate Finish for Wrinkle- 
resistant and ‘Wash-and Wear’ Cot- 
tons” by Richard L Arceneaux, 
Southern Regional Research Labor- 
atory, USDA 

“Radiation Induced Graft Copoly- 
merization of Styrene and Nylon” by 
D L Rowat, Atomic Energy of Canada 
Ltd 

“Improvement of Lightfastness of 
Dyeings on Synthetic Fibers by Ult- 
raviolet Absorbers” by A F Strobel, 
Antara Chemicals, a Division of Gen- 
eral Aniline & Film Corp 

“Wool Fabric Stabilization by In- 
terfacial Polymerization; II. Develop- 
mental Studies of Processing Vari- 
ables” by W Fong, Western Regional 
Research Laboratory, USDA. 

James Rowatt, Harmont Color & 
Chemicals Co, served as chairman of 
the Thursday morning technical pro- 
gram, which offered the following: 

“Paths to Great Discoveries in 
Dyestuff Chemistry” by Walter 
Jenny, Ciba Ltd 

“Water Conservation and Pollution 


A F Strobel, Antata Chemicals, a Divi- 
sion of General Aniline & Film Corp 


Abatement” by R Hobart Souther, 
research consultant 

“Optimum Dyeing and Finishing of 
Specific Polyester Blend Fabrics” by 
Ralph E Lacy, Celanese Fibers Co 

“Economical Utilization of Caustic 
Soda in Cotton Bleacheries” by W R 
Steele, Solvay Process Div, Allied 
Chemical Corp 

“A New Concept in Dyeing Syn- 
thetic and Natural Fibers and Blends 
in Burlington Engineering Twin 
Pressure Becks” by Charles B Ord- 
way, Burlington Engineering Sales 
Co, Inc. 

The concluding technical session 
on Friday afternoon had as its chair- 
man Douglas Cooper of the Hamilton 
Institute of Technology. The follow- 
ing papers were delivered: 

“Survey of the Australian Com- 
monwealth Scientific & Industrial 
Research Organization” by J R Mc- 
Phee, CSIRO, Division of Textile In- 
dustry 

“New Developments and Experi- 
ence in Continuous Dyeing of Wool— 
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james Rowatt (left), Harmont Color & Chemicals Co, chair- 
man of the Thursday morning technical program, discusses 
details of the presentation with two of his speakers, Walter 
Jenny, Ciba Ltd, and Ralph E Lacy, Celanese Fibers Co (right) 


HILTON 


W Fong, Western Regional 
Laboratory, USDA 


Research 


Cibaphasol Process” by Karl Menzi, 
Ciba Ltd 

“Imports—and Your Job” by C K 
Black, E I duPont de Nemours & Co, 
Inc 

“Fluorescent Whitening Agents in 
‘Wash-Wear’ Finishing of Cotton” by 
J David Reid, Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, USDA. 


INTERSECTIONAL 
TECHNICAL PAPER 
COMPETITION 


The 1961 Intersectional Technical 
Paper Competition (known formerly 
as the Intersectional Contest) was 
held on Friday morning, September 
29, under the chairmanship of Thomas 
J Gillick Jr, American Felt Co. A 
Henry Gaede, Laurel Soap Mfg Co, 
AATCC vice president from the 
Southern Region, served as master of 
ceremonies. 

Herman Goldstein, Warwick Chem- 
ical Co, delivered the Rhode Island 
Section’s entry, which was entitled 
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R Hobart Souther, research consultant Charles B Ordway, Burlington Engineer- 
ing Sales Co, Inc 


Ralph E Lacy, Celanese Fibers Co John R McPhee, CSIRO, Division of C K Black, E | duPont de Nemours & 
Textile Industry Co, Inc 


“A Study of the Drying of Cotton 
Fabric and Its Effect on Subsequent 
Dyeing and Finishing”. The paper 
was judged to be the first-prize win- 
ner in the Contest, the Rhode Island 
Section’s seventh first-place winner in 
the 22-year history of the competi- 
tion. 

Second place went to the Wash- 
ington Section for its entry entitled 
“Achieving Accuracy in Measure- 
ments of Textiles for Reflectance and 
Whiteness”. The paper was delivered 
by Richard S Hunter, Hunter Asso- 
ciates Laboratory, Inc. 

An innovation this year was the 
presentation of special guest paper 
by the Quebec Section, CATCC, en- 
titled “Effect of Softeners on Thermo- 
plastic Resins”. This paper was pre- 

W R Steele, Solvay Process Div, Allied Sented by Frank Magnussen, Cana- J] David Reid, Southern Regional Re- 
Chemical Corp dian Celanese Ltd. search Laboratory, USDA 
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1961 


ANNUAL INTERSECTIONAL 


TECHNICAL PAPER 
COMPETITION 


September 29, 1961 


Statler-Hilton Hotel 


Buffalo, N Y 


Thomas } Gillick Jr, American Felt Co, 


chairman 


Herman B Goldstein, Warwick Chemical 


Richard S Hunter, Hunter Associates Lab- 
oratory, Inc, speaker, Washington Section 


Co, speaker, Rhode Island Section 


International flavor of 1961 AATCC Convention is retiected 
in this group: | to r: Douglas Cooper, Hamilton Institute of 
Technology (Canada); John R McPhee, CSIRO (Australia) ; 
Frank Magnussen, Canadian Celanese Ltd; Karl Menzi, Ciba Ltd 


(Switzerland) 
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A Henry Gaede, Laurel Soap Mfg Co, 


presiding 


Frank Magnussen, Canadian Celanese Ltd, 
speaker, Quebec Section, CATCC 


Group from National Aniline Div, Allied Chemical Corp chats 
with Gov Rockefeller. L to r; Anton M Viditz-Ward, chairman, 
Niagara Frontier Section; Gov Reckefeller; Neal M Draper; 
James Loughlin, AATCC Councilor, Niagara Frontier Section 
November 13, 1961 


American Dyestuff Reporter 
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Presentation of American Dyestuff Reporter Award. L to r: 


ae mae any tg a ame = oe Paul | President Elliott Morrill (left) reads text of 1961 Harold C 
uck, Ciba Co, Inc, chairman, ublications Committee ; ; ipient, Arthur R Th : 

Frank j| Rizzo, Quartermaster Research & Engineering Com- Chapin Cases’ to vecignem ” —— 
mand, recipient 


1961 
AWARDS LUNCHEON 


September 28, 1961 


Statler-Hilton Hotel 


Buffalo, N Y 
Fred Fortess, Celanese Fibers Co, 1961 New York Governor Nelson A Rocke- 
Oiney Medalist, delivering address feller extends greetings 


Head table at Awards Luncheon 
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1961 
ANNUAL BANQUET 


September 29, 1961 


Statler-Hilton Hotel 


Buffalo, N Y Convention Chairman William H Ley- 
Elliott Morrill, Corn Products Co, deliv- king, National Aniline Div, extends greet- 
ers President’s Address ings 
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Thomas | Gillick Jr, American Felt Co, Herbert A Stauderman, American Dye- Paul | Luck, Ciba Co, Inc, Publications 
AITPC chairman, announcing winners of stuff Reporter, Individual Membership Committee chairman, announces results of 
Annual _ intersectional Technical Paper chzirman, announcing winners of Sectional drawing for four volumes of Colour Index 
Competition Membership Competition as door prize 


~ “a. 
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Head table at Ladies Luncheon 
Mrs Elliott Morrill; Grace Frank, MacDonald Institute, cochairwoman; Mrs C Taft, guest 
speaker; Margaret Hallinan, National Aniline Div, chairwoman; Mrs Nicholas ] Mohoruk; 
Mrs George P Paine; Mrs Anton M Viditz-Ward 


TF sg 


L to 


Materials donated as door prizes at Ladies Luncheon 


AWARDS LUNCHEON 


The third annual Awards Lunch- 
eon, held Thursday afternoon, Sep- 
tember 28, featured the presentation 
of the Olney Medal, Harold C Chapin 
Award, and American Dyestuff Re- 
porter Award, and an address by 
Nelson A Rockefeller, governor of 
the State of New York. 


Recipients of this year’s awards, 
as previously noted, were: Olney 
Medal—Fred Fortess, Celanese Fi- 
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bers Co; Harold C Chapin Award— 
Arthur R Thompson, formerly with 
Ciba Co, Inc; and American Dyestuff 
Award—Frank J Rizzo and Alvin O 
Ramsley, Quartermaster Research 
and Engineering Command, U S 
Army. 

Mr Fortess delivered the 1961 Ol- 
ney Medalist’s address, entitled “A 
Challenge to Scientific Investigation 
in the Textile Industry: Ten Areas of 
Opportunity”, following Gov Rocke- 
feller’s address. 


American Dyestuff Reporter 


r: Mrs A Henry Gaede; Mrs William H Leyking; 


Ladies Hospitality Room 


LADIES PROGRAM 

A full program for ladies attending 
the Convention was highlighted by a 
Convention Luncheon, bus tours to 
nearby Niagara Falls and environs, 
radio and TV shows, and a special 
exhibit of modern fabrics and other 
gifts made posible through the coop- 
eration of several textile manufac- 
turers and suppliers. A Ladies Hos- 
pitality Room was open each day. 
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ANNUAL BANQUET 


The Convention was concluded 
with the Annual Banquet on Friday 
evening. P J Wood, Royce Chemical 
Co, a charter member, delivered the 
invocation. He and several other 
charter members were singled out for 
a special round of applause. 

President Elliott Morrill delivered 
the President’s Address, the text of 
which appears in full in the October 


Membership Applications 


(continued from page 48) 


Jan Z Sadowski Tech service 
rep, E I duPont de Nemours & Co, 
Inc, Textile Fibers Dept, Wilmington, 
Del. Sponsors: B F Faris, C W 
Holweger Jr. 

Ernest Vogt Dyer, Interwoven 
Stocking Co, Martinsburg, W Va. 
Sponsors: S Guertin, A E Raimo. 

Transfer to Associate 

Antonio N Aleixo Jr Research 
chemist, Warwick Chem Co, Wood 
River Junction, RI. 

Stanley B Berman 
Fair Tex Mills Inc, 
Corp, Reading, Pa. 

Albert J Grunfeld Textile 
engr, Sudamtex de Uruguay, Monte- 
video, Uruguay. 

Theodore M Houseknecht 
Chemist, Raytex Chem Corp, Allen- 
town, Pa. 

Raymond V Kusiak Res & 
dev, Warwick Chem Co, Wood River 
Junction, RI. 

Charles E Zortman Lab tech 
& sales, Geigy Chem Corp, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Hudson-Mohawk Section 
Senior 

Herman J Bryan Chemical 
engr, tech service, Solvay Process 
Div, Allied Chem Corp, Syracuse, 
NY. Sponsors: W R Steele, H A 
Stauderman. 

George C Riley Chemist, Sol- 
vay Process Div, Allied Chem Corp, 
Solvay, NY. Sponsors: A M Viditz- 
Ward, W R Steele. 

Louis M Wozniak Jr Senior 
dye tech, Mohasco Ind, Amsterdam, 
NY. Sponsors: F J Szurek, A Cas- 
setta. 


Exec asst, 
Yarn Dyeing 


Associate 

Thomas J Sakiewicz Textile 
tech service, Allied Chem Corp, 
Solvay Process Div, Syracuse, NY. 

Transfer to Associate 
Ronald P Chaves 
chemist, Mohasco 
Amsterdam, NY. 


Research 
Industries Inc, 
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16 issue of the Proceedings. 

Herbert A Stauderman, chairman 
of the Association’s Individual Mem- 
bership Committee, presented awards 
in the Sectional Membership Compe- 
tition as follows: Group I (small sec- 
tions): 1) Washington, 2) Niagara 
Frontier, 3) South Central; Group II 
(large sections): 1) Southeastern, 2) 
Piedmont, 3) Mid-West. 

Thomas J Gillick presented awards 
to the winning Sections in the Inter- 


Metropolitan Section 
Senior 

Fred W Nuss Chemical sales, 
Chemical Products Corp, Little Falls, 
NJ. Sponsors: R E Kimble, J Niewa- 
roski. 

Junior 

Hellmut E Luecker Sales serv- 
ice, Verona Dyestuffs, Union, NJ. 
Sponsors: F E Hilger, W O Goulden. 

Associate 

Bartholomew W McDonnell 
Advertising rep, American Dyestuff 
Reporter, New York, NY. 

Robert B Murray Market dev, 
Texas Butadiene & Chem Corp, New 
York, NY. 

Herman A Nagel Vice presi- 
dent, treas, Edda International Corp, 
New York, NY. 

Daniel P Shannon Product 
dev, Union Carbide Chem Co, New 
York, NY. 

Transfer to Senior 

Guy N Thompson Jr Asst tech 
mgr, fin plants div, United Merchants 
& Mfg Inc, New York, NY. Sponsors: 
R J Lyons, G A Lathrop. 

Transfer to Associate 

Richard M Axtell Lab tech & 
sales trainee, Otto B May Inc, East 
Orange, NJ. 

Nick J Christodoulakis 
reka Printing Co, Clifton, NJ. 

Gerald T Gallagher Chemist, 
Becco Chem Div, FMC Corp, Buffalo, 
NY. 

James L Gleim Dye sales 
trainee, American Cyanamid Co., 
Bound Brook, NJ. 

Paul A Harrington Textile 
chemist, FMC Corp, Princeton, NJ. 

Lawrence W Healy Chemist, 
Central Research Lab, J P Stevens 
& Co Inc, Garfield, NJ. 

Jack G Irving Lab technician, 
Sandoz Inc, Chemical Div, New York, 
NY. 

Edwin A Johnson Trainee, 
Geigy Chem & Dev Corp, Yonkers, 
NY. 

Richard C Jordan———Chemist, 
American Cyanamid Co, Bound 
Brook, NJ. 


Eu- 


American Dyestuff Reporter 


sectional Technical Paper Competi- 
tion, and a special award to the Que- 
bec Section, CATCC. Members of the 
Committees of the participating sec- 
tions will receive individual certifi- 
cates, an innovation this year. 
President Morrill introduced John 
C Cook, chairman of next year’s con- 
vention to be held Nov 14-17 at the 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
A program of entertainment con- 


cluded the affair. 


Guy D Moulton Sales (chem 
spec) Ciba Co Inc, Fair Lawn, NJ. 

Elliott Nelson———Res & dev 
chemist, Ansbacher-Siegle Corp, 
Staten Island, NY. 

Eugene M Posniak Lab tech, 
Royal Yarn Dyeing Corp, Brooklyn, 
NY. 

John L Twarog Tech service 
rep, Nopco Chem Co, Harrison, NJ. 

Niagara Frontier Section 


Senior 

Fred W Clark———Chemist, tech 
service dept, Solvay Process Div, 
Allied Chem Co, Solvay, NY. Spon- 
sors: W R Steele, R P Monsaert Jr. 

Leonard J Phelan Supt of 
dyeing, Van Raalte Co Inc, N Tona- 
wanda, NY. Sponsors: B M Phelan, 
R C Childs. 

Donald W Seebohm Research 
chemist, National Aniline Div, Allied 
Chem Corp, Buffalo, NY. Sponsors: 
F Sievenpiper, W Ferrazano. 

Russell I Steiner Research 
chemist, National Aniline Div, Allied 
Chem Corp, Buffalo, NY. Sponsors: 
L Port, W Ferrazano. 

Transfer to Senior 


Maurice Graham Lab techni- 
cian, Dominion Rubber Co Lid, 
Kitchener, Ont, Canada, Sponsors: 
D H Thomas, H F Parkinson. 


SOUTHERN REGION 


Northern Piedmont Section 
Senior 

Lawrence J Branch Head 
dyer, Barber Hosiery Mills, Mt Airy, 
NC. Sponsors: E F Allred, F E Wilson. 

Beryl M Kuhn Res chemist, 
dyeing, Hercules Powder Co, Coving- 
ton, Va. Sponsors: H A Stauderman, 
W C Walter Jr. 

Transfer to Senior 

James H Lockamy Jr———Chief 
chemist, Clarksville Fin Plant, 
Clarksville, Va. Sponsors: F A Pris- 
ley, G A Pope. 

Transfer to Associate 

Richard B Gunter————Chemist, 
Pacific Mills, Clarksville Finishing 
Plant, Clarksville, Va. 


{continued on page 68) 
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Ill); 
Council and Annual Meeting (2 PM) 
Jan 26 (Hotel Commodore, New York, NY); 
Council (10 AM) 
Apr 12-13 (Francis Marion Hotel, Charleston, 
SC); Council, administrative and research 
committees 


NATIONAL CONVENTIONS 

Nov 14-17, 1962 (Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga); Oct 30-Nov 2, 1963 (Boston, 
Mass); Oct 1-3, 1964 (Hotel Statler, New 
York, NY); Oct 14-16, 1965 (Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill); 1966 (Philadelphia, Pa) 


DELAWARE VALLEY SECTION 
Dec 1 (Beck’s Restaurant, Philadelphia, Pa) 


HUDSON-MOHAWK SECTION 

Nov 17 (Albany—Nopco, Fiber Lubricants) ; 
Jan 12 (Amsterdam—Monforts Reactor and 
the Jet D 8 Machine); Mar 9 (Amsterdam 
—Water Repellents, 3M); May 25 (Albany— 
Historical Aspects of Dyeing); June 22 (Am- 
sterdam—Annual Outing) 


AATCC Calendar 


METROPOLITAN SECTION 

Nov 17 (Surburban Golf Club, Union, NJ— 
Plant visit to Shell Chemical Co Laboratories; 
lectures on “Laboratory Evaluation of New 
Creaseproofing Agents Using Statistical Tech- 
niques” by G R Ferrante, “Effect of Alternate 
Desizing Techniques on Properties of Various 
Fabrics” by H W Eastwood, and “Radio-tracer 
Methods in the Textile Industry” by R E 
Murdock, all of Shell Chemical Co); 
19 (New York, NY—‘“Costs”, D M Lewis, 
Colonial Piece Dye Works); Feb 16 (New 
York, NY); April 13 (Ladies Night—Margaret 
Ingersol, Vogue); May 18 (Kohler’s Swiss 
Chalet, Rochelle Park, NJ—‘‘Nonwovens— 
Dyeing and Finishing’’, panel); June (Outing) 


MID-WEST SECTION 
Nov 18 (Chicago, Ill) 


NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND SECTION 
Dec 18 (Motel 128, Dedham, Mass); Jan 
19 (Woodlawn Country Club, Newton, Mass) 


PACIFIC SOUTHWEST SECTION 
Nov 17 


PALMETTO SECTION 
Jan 20-21 (Poinsett Hotel, Greenville, SC); 


April 14-15, 1962 (Francis Marion Hotel, 
Charleston, SC) 


PIEDMONT SECTION 

Jan 37 (Hotel Charlotte, Charlotte, NC); Apr 
7 (Hotel B. r, Charlotte, NC); June 8-9 
(1962 Outing—Mayview Manor, Blowing Rock, 
et a t 29, 1962 (Hotel Barringer, Char- 
otte, ) 


RHODE ISLAND SECTION 
Dec 1 (Annual Business Meeting) 


SOUTHEASTERN SECTION 
Nov 25 (Atlanta Athletic Club, Atlanta, Ga) 


WASHINGTON SECTION 
Dec 8 (Harris Research Labs, Washington, 
DC—S J Kennedy, QM R&E Section, speaker) 


WESTERN NEW ENGLAND SECTION 
Dec 1 (Shelton, Conn) 


Activities of the Local Sections 


2 
Metropolitan 

ETROPOLITAN Section met for 

its first meeting of the ’61-’62 
season on October 20 at Kohler’s 
Swiss Chalet, Rochelle Park, NJ, with 
Chairman P J Fynn, J C Penney Co, 
presiding. A symposium on “Cellulose 
Reactants” attracted one of the Sec- 
tion’s largest attendances in recent 
years. 

Moderator at the symposium was 
George S Wham, Good Housekeeping 
Institute, chairman of AATCC’s 
Technical Committee on Research. 
The panel consisted of W P Munro, 
American Cyanamid Co; Henry R 
Hushebeck, Joseph Bancroft & Sons 
Co; and Charles R Williams, Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. Each panelist 
spoke for approximately 10 minutes, 
following which a lengthy question- 
and-answer period ensued. 

During a short business meeting 


PRINCIPALS AT METROPOLITAN SECTION MEETING OF OCTOBER 20——L fo r: 
P j Fynn, } C Penney Co, chairman; Charles R Williams, Monsanto Chemical Co, panelist; 
Henry R Hushebeck, Joseph Bancroft G Sons Co, panelist; W P Munro, American 
Cyanamid Co, panelist; George S$ Wham, Good Housekeeping Institute, moderator; 
Edwin | Stearns, American Cyanamid Co, program chairman 


prior to the technical program, 
Charles R Trommer, Boris Kroll Fab- 
rics, Inc, National Councilor repre- 
senting the Metropolitan Section, re- 
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ported on the Council meeting held 
at Buffalo, NY, during the AATCC 
Convention in September. 

William A Holst, National Aniline 
Div, chairman of the Section’s Nomi- 
nating Committee announced the fol- 
lowing slate of officers for 1962: 

Chairman—P J Fynn, J C Penney 
Co 


Washington 


(Submitted by Julian Berch, October 16, 1961) 


HE Washington Section held its 

fall dinner meeting in the Em- 
bassy Room of the Broadmoor Hotel, 
Washington, DC, with Chairman 
Louis Mizell presiding. Eleanor 
Davis, membership chairman, an- 
nounced that the Washington Section 
had won a scholarship award for 
placing first in its class in the recent 
national membership contest. A spe- 
cial committee was appointed to se- 
lect the recipient of the scholarship. 
Richard S Hunter prepared a display 
of charts by the Washington Section 
in the 1961 Intersectional Technical 
Paper Competition. The Section’s 
entry was the second-place winner. 
Chairman Mizell appointed Leonard 
Smith to head the nominating com- 
mittee, and Charles Tewksbury as 
chairman of the audit committee. 


; i. 7 
oa 


L to r: Lowis R Mizell, chairman; Mrs Nelson Getchell; 
Florence H Forziati, secretary; Nelson F Getchell, Councilor 


Portion of dinner group 
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Vice Chairman—Richard P Mon- 
saert, American Felt Co 


Secretary—George A Jonic, Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Co 


Treasurer—Eugene J Grady, Jac- 
ques Wolf & Co 

Sectional Committee—P J Wood, 
Royce Chemical Co; Carl H Bru- 


The highlight of the evening was 
a talk by Grace Rogers, curator of 


Grace Rogers, curator, Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, guest speaker 


baker, Standard Bleachery and Print- 
ing Co; Harry Moore, Burlington 
Finishing Co; George S Wham, Good 
Housekeeping Institute. 


P J Fynn and Albert E Johnson, 
National Institute of Drycleaning, 
have been nominated for three-years 
terms as national councilors. 


the Smithsonian Institution in charge 
of the Division of Textiles, on “Tex- 
tiles at the Smithsonian.” Her pre- 
sentation was profusely illustrated 
with color slides of many interesting 
textiles selected from the more than 
40,000 specimens on display at the 
Smithsonian. Miss Rogers presented 
pictorially historic examples of tex- 
tile processing equipment, sewing 
machines, and early and_ recent 
American fabrics. Highlighting her 
talk were color slides of painted cot- 
ton fabrics, various types of lace and 
intricate needlework. Miss Rogers 
also discussed the problems of tex- 
tile restoration and preservation. 
The Washington Section will meet 
next on December 8 at Harris Re- 
search Laboratories, 6220 Kansas 
Ave, NE, Washington, DC, at which 
time Stephen J Kennedy, chief, 
Clothing, Textile, and Footwear Div, 
Quatermaster Research and Engi- 
neering Section, will be the speaker. 


oF 


L to r: Edmund S Buras jr, treasurer; Grace Rogers, guest 
speaker; Louis R Mizell, chairman 


Portion of technical session group 
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Northern 
New England 


(Submitted by L E Rossiter, publicity chair- 
man, Sept 18, 1961) 


UN, fun and lobsters were fea- 

tures of the thirty-sixth annual 
outing of the Northern New England 
Section as some two hundred mem- 
bers and guests relaxed at the Wa- 
chusett Country Club, West Boylston, 
Mass, on September 8. A program of 
sporting events and dinner ably 
planned by co-chairmen John R 
Markgren, W C Durfee Co, and Don- 
aid H Thomas, National Aniline Div, 
was concluded by the awarding of 
prizes. The award winners, the 
events and committeemen were as 
follows: 

Golf—John Ormiston, Sandoz, Inc; 
David Collins, Atlas Color and Chem- 
ical Co 


Horseshoe pitching, | to r: Bill Luce, Dye- 
craftsman, Inc; Joe Wilkinson, Arkansas 
Co; and Vic Krukonis, Emile Bernat & 
Sons 


Members 0-12 Handicap lst Low Net—Thomas J Walwood 
lst Low Gross—Stanley M Fagan, Quartermaster R & E Command 
Carleton Woolen Mills 2nd Low Net—John E Ormiston, 
2nd Low Gross—Francis A Kraft, Sandoz, Inc 

Becco Chemical Div 


Fly casting, | to r: Paul Vanasse, Sandoz, Golfing, to r: Mike Pytko, Chrysler 
Inc; Joe Linberg, retired; and Earl Bullard, Mills; Ernie Allard, Nopco Chemical; and 
Carleton Woolen. Ed Lafferty, Milligan & Higgins 


Golfing, | to r: Milt Washburn, } M Washburn Co; George Golfing, | to r: Jack O’Neil, Soluol Chemical Co; John Mark- 
Long and John Ebbrecht, Harchem; and Bill Corr Jr, Greenwood gren, W C Durfee Co; Leo Gendron, Vanetta Corduroy; and 


Textile Supply Co 
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Members 13-22 Handicap 
lst Low Gross—Allen A Kneeland, 
Pioneer Valley Finish Corp 
2nd Low Gross—Harold E Ko- 
blenzer, J P Stevens & Co, Inc 
lst Low Net—John S Adamowicz, 
Cyril Johnson Woolen Co 
2nd Low Net—James O Aronson— 
United Aniline Co 
Members 23 and up Handicap 
lst Low Gross—Joseph Shain, 
Cowan and Shain, Inc 
2nd Low Gross—Dave 
Bryant Chemical Co 
lst Low Net—J M Washburn, J M 
Washburn Co 
2nd Low Net—J Nolan, 
Chemical Co 
Guest 0-12 Handicap 
lst Low Gross—W McBeath, Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Co 
2nd Low Gross George Mont- 
gomery, Arkansas Co, Inc 
Guest 13-22 Handicap 
lst Low Gross—Dick Moses, J P 
Stevens & Co, Inc 
2nd Low Gross—J Murray, Newpro 
Chemical Co 
Guest 23 and up Handicap 
lst Low Gross—A Budzwynkiewicz, 
Cranston Print Works Co 


Bryant, 


Glyco 


L to r: Azel Mack, Dexter Chemical; Al Rant, Laurel Soap; 
Joe Linberg, retired; and George O Linberg, Melrose Chemical 


¢ 


oe 
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Putting Contest—Alfred Carbone, 
Sandoz, Inc 

lst Low Gross—Alfred J Gondyke, 
General Dyestuff Co 

2nd Low Gross—Mike 
Chrysler Mills 

2nd Low Gross_ (tie)—Richard 
Moses, J P Stevens & Co 

Fly Casting—Ben Worsman, San- 
doz, Inc 

Two-way tie—Bill Sherman, San- 
doz, Inc, and Vic Krukonis, Emile 
Bernat & Sons 


Pytko, 


Horseshoes—Hans Walz, Sagamore 
Color and Chemical Co 

Singles Winner: Paul 
Agawam Dye Works 

Doubles Winner: Alfred J Gon- 
dyke, General Dyestuff Co, and Bill 
Luce, Dyecraftsman, Inc. 

The Snake Killer Award, given each 
year to the duffer whose golf score 
comes closest to approaching the sum 
of the national debt, was presented 
this year to J Ebbrecht, Harchem 
Division of Wallace and Tiernan. 


Robbins, 


Card playing, | to r: Tom Fahey, Nopco Chemical Co; Don Pearson & John Kilbride, 
Berkshire Hathaway; Ernie Allard, Nopco Chemical Co; Ed Lafferty, Milligan & Higgins; 


and Mike Pytko, Chrysler Mills 


Golfing Winners 


American Dyestuff Reporter 


Grand door prize winner Ram Batel, The Derby Co, receives 
prize from jack O'Neil, Soluol Chemical Co 
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Golf winners: John Ormiston, Sandoz (2nd Golf winners; F Kraft, Becco (2nd low Putting winners: Mike Pytko, Chrysler 
low net, members) ; Tom Walwood, Q M_— gross, members) and Stan Fagan, Carleton Mills, tied with Dick Moses, | P Stevens 
Research (Ist low net, members) Woolen (Ist low gross, members) & Co 


t , ; . iF i ss 
2 hy i - ' 
- ' 
; 


Fly Casting Winner: Bill Sherman, Sandoz, Snake Killer Award: ] Ebbrecht, Harchem Fly casting winner: Vic Krukonis, Emile 
Inc (tied with V Krukonis) Bernat & Sons (tied with Bill Sherman) 


1961 
RHODE ISLAND SECTION 


OUTING 


Wannamoisett Country Club 


Lawson Tom Larson 
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Lawson Wheeler, Robert Schwartz, Maurice Grayson 


Group from Newport Finishing Corp 


November 13, 1961 


American Dyestuff Reporter 


Tom Larson, 


Ralph Hawes 
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Piedmont, Northern Piedmont, and Palmetto 


(Submitted by W A Colby Jr, outing chairman, Sept 11, 1961) 


HE joint summer outing of the 
Piedmont, Northern Piedmont 
and Palmetto Sections was held 
June 9-11 at the Grove Park Inn, 


Asheville, NC. Each section was rep- 
resented by its chairman, Brown 
Wright of the Piedmont Section, Jim 
Greer of the Northern Piedmont Sec- 


L to r: Dick Edinger, Shell Chemical; Paul McGinty, Laurel 


Soap; Ed Feeley, E 


] Feeley 


Co; Bill Gilbert, Naugatuck 


Chemical; Gordon Eaves, Cloverdale Dye Works; Paul Cun- 


ningham, Glyco Products; and 


Industries 


L to r: Tom Carter, 
Atlantic Chemical; Jim Greer, 
George L George, Burlington Industries 


L to r: John Higgins, Mt Hope Finishing; Ed Jardis, Synthron; 
Lou Kelly, Lyman Printing & Finishing; Tom Davis, Burlington 


Old Fort Finishing; 
Burlington 


(seated) Bill Colby, Emery 


Scotty Rankin, 
Industries; and 


L to r: 


Southern Dyestuff 


L to vr: V B Wright, 
American Dyestuff Reporter; Gordon Eaves, Cloverdale Dye 


tion, and Dick Rettew of the Palm- 
etto Section. The weather was good, 
the prizes were numerous, and the 


L to r: Ed Feeley, E Jj Feeley Co; Phil 
Lavoie, Morningstar Paisley; Bill Colby, 
Emery Industries; and (seated) Dick Ret- 
tew, Polymer Southern 


Gordon Eaves, Cloverdale Dye Works; Bill Carter, 
Randolf Mills; Jim Cox, N C Finishing; and R Q Ranson, 


Koppers Co, Inc; Myron D Reeser, 


Engineering; Bill Spier, Atlas; and Al Sefler, Emery Industries 


Works; and Neal Truslow, US Rubber Co 
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quality of the service and food was 
excellent. 

Members and guests began to ar- 
rive at noon on Friday and the Out- 
ing officially got underway at 6 pm 
with a social hour followed by buf- 
fet dinner and dancing. 

The golf tournament was held at 
Beaver Lake under the supervision 


eal 
Bill Colby (right) presenting E ] Feeley 
trophy to Carroll Martin 


ell aie ala 


> ‘ bon owed 
L to r: Mrs Joan Edinger, Mrs Eileen Colby, and Dick Edinger 


L to r: Benny Bartolet, Francis Louise 
Hosiery Mills; and Dick Edinger, Shell 
Chemical 
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of Gordon Eaves, chairman, assisted 
by Paul McGinty. Cal Martin, with 
low gross, won the E J Feeley trophy, 
with Mrs Dick Rendleman and Ray 
Walker also winning prizes. 
Saturday was filled as usual with 
ladies bridge in the morning, a spe- 
cial ladies luncheon at noon, and then 
bridge and canasta in the afternoon. 


Mrs Patsy Rendleman and Gordon Eaves, 
Cloverdale Dye Works 


With the end of the dancing at 1 am, 
the Outing officially came to an end 
—except for an occasional splash in 
the pool. 

The Committee consisted of: Bill 
Colby, Emery Industries, Inc, chair- 
man; E J Feeley, E J Feeley Co, 
assistant chairman; Phil Cunningham, 
Glyco Products Co, registrar; Dick 


L to r: Ray Walker, US Finishing, 
Paul McGinty, Laurel Soap 


L to r: W E Rixon, Union Carbide; D E Truax, Stein Hall; 
N H Nuttall, Stein Hall; and Joe Halford, Stein Hall 


L to r: Vic Salvin, Celanese; P M Smith, Dow; E D Smith, Organic; Charles Klotz- 
berger, DuPont; John Heskett, Organic; Don Waterman, Pennsalt; and Phil Lavoie, 


Morningstar Paisley 


American Dyestuff Reporter 
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Ladies’ Bingo 


Edinger, Shell Chemical Co, prizes; 
Gordon Eaves, Cloverdale Dye 
Works, golf chairman; Paul McGinty, 
Laurel Soap Mfg Co, assistant golf 
chairman; W S Gilbert, Naugatuck 
Chemical Co, pictures; Hugh Patrick 
Jr, C H Patrick Co, minor sports; 
Phil Lavoie, Morningstar Paisley Co, 
minor sports; and Gene Correll, Otto 
B May Co, social chairman. 


AATCC—Deceased 


Member Section 


E J SINDT 
National Aniline Div, 
Allied Chemical Corp 
430 Merchandise Mart 
Chicago 54, Ill 


MW 


J L CRIST 
2042 Queens Rd 
Charlotte, NC 


HELEN W WRIGHT 
8611 Neva Ave 
San Diego 11, Calif 


E R SCHWARZ 
Room 3-332 
Mass Inst of Tech 
Cambridge 39, Mass 


FREDERICK L YOUNG 
830 Tenth Ave, NE 
Hickory, NC 


JAMES S COLE 
Church St 
Philmont, NY 
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Mrs Garland Streete, Burlington Indus- 
tries, and Dick Edinger, Shell Chemical Co 


Employment 
Register 


This column is open for two insertions per 


year, per member, 


without charge. 


Blanks 


may be obtained from, and filed with, the 
secretary of the Association, Post Office Bor 


28, Lowell, Mass. 


It is understood that these 


will be open to inspection by prospective 
employers who can obtain further informa- 
tion from the secretary. 


61-21 

Education: Experience 

Executive—managerial ability in 
area of R&D in textiles. Broad back- 
ground in fabrication, dyeing, finish- 
ing and quelity control. Strong in 
natural fibers plus good experience 
in synthetic field. Resume available. 
Location: Will relocate 
Age: 50, married 


61-22 
Education: MS, textile chemistry 
Position desired: research or techni- 
cal service 
Location: Anywhere 
Age: 24, single, references 


61-23 
Education: MS, textile chemistry 
Position desired: Textile research 
chemist 
Location: Anywhere 
Age: 25, single, references 


61-24 
Education: High school 
Position desired: Supt dyeing or tech- 
nical sales 
Location: Northeast 
Age: 41, married, references 


61-25 
Education: BS, textile chemistry 
Position desired: Application, devel- 
opment, production 
Age: 35, married, references 


American Dyestuff Reporter e 


61-26 

Education: BA degree plus special 
courses in advanced textile design 
Position desired: In charge of quality 
control, textile technological work, in 
charge of dyeing and finishing, fiber 
evaluation work 

Location: No particular preference 
Age: 55, married, references on re- 
quest 


61-27 
Education: Bradford Durfee College 
of Technology 
Position desired: Technical 
chemicals for textile industry 
Location: Eastern United States 
Age: 42, married, references 


sales, 


61-28 
Education: Univ of Mexico, 
chemistry 
Position desired: Tech director for 
dyeing and finishing plant; chemical 
engineer or consultant for chemical 
industry 
Location: Anywhere 


Age: 43, married, references 


BS, 


61-29 
Education: BS, chemistry plus one 
year graduate study in chemistry 
Location: Northeast 
Position desired: Manager product 
development (sales development) 
Age: 42, married, references on re- 
quest 
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SUNTONE ‘textile pigment printing colors 


Go" TEXTILE COLOR DEPARTMENT 


6) ANSBACHER-SIEGLE CORPORATION 
cp ea Tilia a a aia os esac 
Sun Chemical Corporation 


WOOD RIVER JUNCTION, R. I. ° STATEN ISLAND 5, NEW YORK ° ROCK HILL, S. C. 
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Membership Applications—— 
(continued from page 57) 


Gary McVey Asst dyer, 
Kayser-Roth Corp, Burlington, NC. 


Palmetto Section 
Transfer to Senior 

Herbert F Ross Research 
chemist, Wellman Combing Co, 
Johnsonville, SC. Sponsor: J J O’Neil 
Jr. 

Transfer to Associate 

Duane I Alewine Chemist, 
textile div, Texize Chem Inc, Green- 
ville, SC. 

Willie E Alford Asst chief 
chemist, Union Bleachery, Greenville, 
SC. 

Bobby J Bailey Textile chem- 
ist, Lyman Printing & Finishing Co, 
Lyman, SC. 

Kenneth L Brewton Jr Chem- 
ist, Abbeville Mills Corp, Abbeville, 
SC. 

Artimus R_ Brinson Textile 
dyeing & fin tech, United Piece Dye 
Works, N Charleston, SC. 

William M Campbell Jr Sales, 
Harmon Colors, National Aniline Div, 
Allied Chem Corp, Charlotte, NC. 

William P  Gibert Chemist, 
Union Bleachery, Greenville, SC. 

Floyd A Goodwin Asst chem- 
ist, Clearwater Finishing Plant, Clear- 
water, SC. 

John R Newell Jr Production 
trainee, Riegel Textile Corp, Ware 
Shoals, SC. 

Charles H Patrick Jr Sales- 
man, C H Patrick & Co Inc, Green- 
ville, SC. 

Dennis E Pike— U S Testing 
Co Inc, Memphis, Tenn. 

Ervin R Poole Trainee pro- 
gram, Carlisle Finishing Co, Carlisle, 
SC. 

Richard S_ Powell Graduate 
Student, Clemson, College, Clemson, 
SC. 


Piedmont Section 
Senior 

James H Austin Tech sales- 
man, National Aniline Div, Charlotte, 
NC. Sponsors: E M Williams Jr, R 
L Coleman Jr. 

Thurston D Carroll Salesman, 
Belle Chem Co, Reading, Pa. Spon- 
sors: W B Carroll Jr, R E Elwell. 

Archie G Schoonoser Textile 
chemist, Union Carbide Corp, So 
Charleston, W Va. Sponsors: R E 
Townsend, H A Stauderman. 

Prem P Singh Textile chemist, 
Union Carbide Chem Co, So Charles- 
ton, W Va. Sponsors: J J Hirshfield, 
E V Burnthall. 


Transfer to Senior 


Theodore A_ Jeffords 


Tech 
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service rep, Interchemical Corp, 
Charlotte, NC. Sponsors: S N Pratt, 
C S Powell. 

Frederick M Warlick Jr Tex- 
tile chem, resin fin tech, Burlington 
Industries Inc, Mooresville Mills, 
Mooresville, NC. 

Transfer to Associate 

Charles E Daniels Dyer, Wake 
Finishing Co, Wake Forest, NC. 

Victor H Garrow Chemist, Al- 
ba Hosiery Mills, Valdese, NC. 

Joel P Kendrick Asst chem- 
ist, Burlington Ind, Cramerton Mills, 
Cramerton, NC. 

Charles R Lewis Project engr, 
Celanese Corp of America, Charlotte, 
NC. 

John W Nix—-——Textile chemist, 
Burlington Industries Inc, Greens- 
boro Fin Plant, Greensboro, NC. 

Vincent T Novak Dyer, Bur- 
lington Industries, Wake Finishing 
Co, Wake Forest, NC. 

Samuel G_  Parler Project 
chemist, Research & Dev Div, Riegel 
Textile Corp, Ware Shoals, SC. 

William Spier Jr Sales rep, 
Atlas Powder Co, Wilmington, Del. 

Frank J Venskunas Jr Shift 
dyer, Mozur Laces Inc, Wilmington, 
NC. 

Daniel D Ward———Chemist 
(product dev lab), Celanese Corp of 
America, Charlotte, NC. 

South Central Section 
Senior 

Ronald J Richardson Chemist, 
Chemstrand Corp, Decatur, Ala. 
Sponsors: H A Stauderman, E J 
Finan. 


Associate 


Hunter S Woodbery 
ment dev engr, The 
Corp, Decatur, Ala. 

Transfer to Senior 

George H Corn Tech sales & 
service, Manufacturers Soap & Chem 
Co, Cleveland, Tenn. Sponsors: R S 
Steele, J A Watt. 

Thomas W Woolsey Tech asst, 
United Hosiery Mills Corp, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. Sponsors: A E Culp Jr, 
F LaFerry. 

Transfer to Associate 

Raymond Bertani Textile col- 

orist, Geigy Chem Corp, Yonkers, NY. 
Southeastern Section 
Transfer to Associate 

George W Butler Chemist, 
Eagle & Phenix Div of Reeves Bros, 
Columbus, Ga. 

Reginald A Fujimoto———Chem- 
ist, “wash-wear” investigations, cot- 
ton fin lab, Southern Regional Re- 
search Lab, USDA, New Orleans, La. 

Eugene Hannah Dyer, Boaz 
Mills, Guntersville, Ala. 

Jesse C Yow Jr 


Instru- 
Chemstrand 


Waste pre- 
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vention & control supt, Pacolet Mfg 
Co, New Holland, Ga. 


Washington Section 
Transfer to Associate 
Bernard G Kidda Chemist, 
Harris Research Labs, Washington, 
DC. 


WESTERN REGION 
Mid-West Section 


Senior 

Thomas E Ludwig Supv of 
pigment res & dev, Sherwin-Williams 
Co, Chicago, Ill. Sponsors: G P Paine, 
G J Mandikos. 

Junior 

William W Lane Engr, Atlas 
Electric Devices Co, Chicago, IIL 
Sponsors: M J Babey, J E Norton. 

Transfer to Senior 

Roy Serpa———-Sales rep, Amoco 
Chem Corp, Chicago, Ill Sponsors: 
E J Dupre, F R Tripp. 

Transfer to Associate 

Daniel J Barufaldi Dyestuff 
salesman, Ciba Co Inc, Skokie, III. 

Victor C  Bruan Physical 
chemist, U S Army Medical Research 
Labs, Fort Knox, Ky. 

Pacific Southwest Section 
Transfer to Associate 

Eugene Kim Technician, 
Hollywood Textiles Inc, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Anna R Tyson Research 


chemist, Oxford Labs, Redwood City, 
Calif. 


STUDENT CHAPTERS 
Georgia Inst of Technology 


Student 


Mack H_ Baker 
Georgia Inst of Technology, Atlanta, 
Ga. Sponsor: J L Taylor. 


Student, 


Winston W Wells Student, 
Georgia Inst of Technology, Atlanta, 
Ga. Sponsor: J L Taylor. 


Lowell Technological Inst 
Prem P Amin Student, Lowell 
Technological Inst, Lowell, Mass. 
Sponsor: G R Griffin. 
Ashwin V Chiniwalla 
Lowell Technological Inst, 
Mass. Sponsor: G R Griffin. 


AT LARGE 


Senior 
Vasant B Chipalkatti Director, 
Shriram Institute for Industrial Re- 
search, Delhi, India. Sponsors: A M 
Viditz-Ward, G J Mandikos. 
William D_ Sherren —Product 
dev mgr, Harding Carpets Ltd, Brant- 
ford, Ont, Canada. Sponsors: K A 
Lister, J Mansfield. 
Associate 
Angelo Barzaghi 
SpA Industrie Chimiche 
UFA, Milan, Italy. 


(concluded on page 70) 


Student, 
Lowell, 


Technician 
Barzaghi 
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Electronic Equipment 


R & H Technician 


R & H Hydrosulfite 


All you need for better vat dyeing 


Very few products of any kind—in any industry — 
have been as thoroughly proven as Rohm & Haas 
LYKOPON™®, the original domestic sodium hydro- 
sulfite. Since 1919, LYKOPON has been a useful tool 
in perfecting vat dyeing operations throughout the 
U.S. and the world, helping get best results, help- 
ing make dyeing operations more profitable. 


Rohm & Haas Technical service, as well as LYKOPON 
quality, is another reason why LYKOPON has a 
history of producing results textile men want. 
Skilled Rohm & Haas technicians work out the 
optimum dyebath formulation, with the help of the 


most modern electronic equipment, right on the 
machine, jig, package unit, or continuous range. 


The result is uniform dyeing, top efficiency, best 
color yield, best production the equipment can 
achieve. Write today for complete data on 
LYKOPON, the service that goes with it, and ways 
to use it to best advantage. 


ROHM™! " 
HAASE 


PHILADELPHIA SC, PA. 


LY KROPON 


November 13, 1961 © American Dyestuff Reporter 
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Membership Applications—— 
(concluded from page 68) 
Junior 
Vishnu Kumar Nankani Tex- 
tile technician, Metropolitan Textile 
Mills Inc, Manila, Philippines. Spon- 
sors: E H Hartgrove Jr, S T Bowen. 
Transfer to Senior 
Jean B Letourneau———Chemist, 
Canadian Celanese Ltd, Drummond- 

ville, Que, Canada. 

Shirish B Mehta Research 
chemist, The Silk & Art Silk Mills 
Res Assoc, Bombay, India. 

Sheriar S Mistry Technical 
chemist, Ahura Chem Products Pri- 
vate Ltd, Bombay, India. 

Tronsfer to Associate 

Ode F Kattan Tech dir, In- 
dustries Victoria Ltd, Colombia. 

Manuel A Mercado———Chemist, 
asst prod mgr, Insular Dye Works, 
Puerto Rico. 

Angel U Perales Boss dyer, 
Textile Dye Works, Arroyo, Puerto 
Rico. 

Samuel H Swint Jr Sales, 
McCampbell & Co Inc, Dallas, Tex. 
Sponsors: R P Timmerman, G H 
Momeier Jr. 

Carlos V_ Uribe Asst supt, 
Pantex (subsidiary of Burlington Ind 
Inc), Colombia. 

Marcos Wasserman Supv chem 
lab, Industria Nacional de Tejidos 
“Sedalana”, Bogota, Colombia. 

Student 

James U Dy Student, Mapua 
Institute of Technology. (Mabuhay 
Textile Mills Corp, Manila, Philip- 
pines). 

Bun-Seng Tan Ong Student, 
Mapua Institute of Technology. 
(Chemist & colorist, Atlantic Devel- 
opment Co, Bulaean, Philippines). 


Elected to Membership 


October 4, 1961 


NEW ENGLAND REGION 


Northern New England Section 
William B Luce Jr* 


Rhode Island Section 
Charles M Tanner (J) 


CENTRAL ATLANTIC REGION 


Metropolitan Section 
Nelson N Baum 


SOUTHERN REGION 


Washington Section 
Donald C Borton 
Charles A Rader 
Eva R Choper (J) 
Margaret S Dippold (J) 
Grant C Edwards (J) 
Northern Piedmont Section 
Benjamin N Freshwater* 
Piedmont Section 
Gus E Plakakis 
William N Graham (A) 
Palmetto Section 
Robert E Pruitt 
Frederick H Duncan 
South Central Section 
Molly Jo Bowling 
Theron O White 
Robert J Robinson Jr* 


WESTERN REGION 


Mid-West Section 
Robert E Clark 


AT LARGE 


Enrique Wolfenson* 


October 18, 1961 


NEW ENGLAND REGION 


Rhode Island Section 
Raymond E Horbert 
George A Nichols Sr 


CENTRAL ATLANTIC REGION 


Delaware Valley Section 

Robert C Britt 
Metropolitan Section 

Peter C Canovai Jr 
David E Marshall 
Emile B Nava 
David G Sawyer (A) 
Philip N Jacobs* 


SOUTHERN REGION 


Washington Section 
Joyce L Beckett 
Roland L Lee 
Irene I-ling Mao 
Mary S Schur 
Ina M Conner (J) 
Barbara Ann Feldman (J) 
Northern Piedmont Section 
Joseph V Huff (J) 
Palmetto Section 
William B Uhler II (J) 
South Central Section 
Morris O Brook (J) 
Southeastern Section 
David E Gordon 
William P Hart 
Thomas W Cunningham (J) 
Edmund M Gibbon (A) 


AT LARGE 
Leroy Whitaker (A) 


yo. membership lapel emblems, pins and tie clips are badges of 
distinction. Do you wear them at section meetings, national con- 
ventions, on business and social occasions? 


Lapel emblems are available at $2.25 and pins at $2.50. AATCC 
emblem tie clasps (gold), specially boxed for gift presentation, sell for 


$4.00 each. All are available through National Headquarters, Box 28, 
Lowell, Mass. 


TEARSHEETS AVAILABLE 


Tear sheets of articles which have appeared in AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER since July, 1956 are 


available in limited quantities. 


American Dyesutff Reporter, 44 East 23rd St, New York 10, NY. 


American Dyestuff Reporter 


(Consult yearly indexes for list of titles). These may be obtained by send- 
ing a stamped, self-addressed envelope along with a request for specific articles. 


Write TEAR SHEETS, 
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ranch ill, South Coroline 
plus the well-known specialty Dyestuffs and Auxiliaries of 
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NOTICE TO AUTHORS OF PAPERS 


ANUSCRIPTS for the Proceed- 
ings of the American Association 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists 
shall conform to the requirements 
and standards given in this Notice. 
Before publication, manuscripts for 
the Proceedings shall be approved by 
the Editor, not only for editorial cor- 
rectness according to the standards 
of this Notice, but also for content of 
technical matter. In his work, the 
Editor may enlist the aid of anony- 
mous reviewers who are selected for 
expert knowledge in particular fields. 
It is presumed that authors in 
studying the comments of reviewers 
and of the Editor will remember that 
all recommendations are made in a 
kindly, helpful, sympathetic manner 
to improve the paper in both literary 
and technical excellence. Although 
authors should cheerfully consider 
suggestions, they are expected to de- 
fend their position if justified, espe- 
cially when strictly technical matters 
are involved with which the authors 
have an intimate knowledge. 

AATCC strives to maintain a high 
scientific and professional standard 
for papers. Authors must make every 
effort to avoid the use of trade names, 
commercial products or process 


mames wherever such use may be 
construed as advertising. Wherever 
possible, scientific nomenclature must 
be employed eg, Colour Index desig- 


nations for dyestuffs and pigments in 
place of the trade names. It is recog- 
nized that in some instances trade 
names are necessary to avoid lengthy 
description. Certain trade names 
have been so widely used as to be- 
come generic and these normally are 
permissable. Further, some technical 
papers may involve the presentation 
of a new product or process wherein 
trade name reference is obligatory. 

Giving due consideration to such 
valid exceptions, it is incumbent upon 
the author to maintain the proper 
scientific attitude, avoiding any ex- 
pressions or devices aimed at promot- 
ing a particular product or process. 

Questionable papers are to be re- 
ferred to the chairman of the Publica- 
tions Committee, who will submit 
them to an editorial board which 
would be appointed as needed. The 
Board would report to the Publica- 
tions Committee, which would have 
the final voice in accepting or reject- 
in a paper. 


MANUSCRIPTS — Manuscripts 
shall be typewritten double-spaced 
with approximately one-inch margins 
on 8.5xll-inch white paper. In addi- 
tion to the original, at least one car- 
bon copy is required. Pages are to be 
numbered consecutively with Arabic 
numerals, and each page after the 
first shall carry the authorship at the 


very top. Tables and figures shall 
also be numbered consecutively, the 
tables with headings containing Ro- 
man numerals as TABLE I, TABLE 
II, etc, and the figures with Arabic 
numerals as Figure 1, Figure 2, etc, 
appearing below the figures. The 
names of the authors and their lab- 
oratories or business connections 
should appear below the title of the 
paper. 


LITERARY STYLE AND FORM 
OF PRESENTATION—In the writing 
of papers, authors are requested to 
observe a trenchant, simple style of 
writing directed to textile chemists 
and colorists with at least an elemen- 
tary knowledge of chemistry, physics, 
mathematics, engineering, textile pro- 
cesses and textile machinery. 

In the organization of the material, 
there should be one or more intro- 
ductory paragraphs setting forth the 
occasion, significance and main ob- 
jectives of the paper and of the 
method of attack. This should be fol- 
lowed by the body of the presenta- 
tion, either with discussions inter- 
spersed throughout this portion or 
with a collected section marked 
“DISCUSSION” after the main body 
of the paper. Finally, there may be a 
brief section at the end entitled 
“SUMMARY” or “CONCLUSIONS.” 

Center and side headings make for 
easier reading. Center headings 
should be employed sparingly and 
generally will include only very im- 
portant section headings, such as 
“INTRODUCTION,” “EXPERIMEN- 
TAL,” “DISCUSSION,” “CONCLU- 
SIONS,” “SUMMARY,” and “REF- 
ERENCES.” Side headings (see sixth 
paragraph of this Notice for an ex- 
ample) shall be indented and run 
into the text to which they apply, and 
shall be separated from the paragraph 
by a dash. The publisher will print 
center headings in bold-face capitals 
and side headings in capitals. 


LITERATURE REFERENCES AND 
FOOTNOTES—References to the lit- 
erature and all footnotes (except 
those in tables) shall be numbered 
consecutively with underlined Arabic 
numerals in parentheses at the proper 
place in the text. Where a reference 
or footnote is to be used again, the 
original number is simply repeated; 
this obviates the necessity of repeat- 
ing the footnote or reference at the 
bottom of the page. References to the 
literature shall conform to the univer- 
sal usages followed by Chemical Ab- 
stracts, which include underlining of 
journal names to indicate italicization 
in printing. The abbreviated codes for 
many journal names appear on page 
183 of the 1959 Technical Manual. 

The spelling and rules of punctua- 


tion followed in manuscripts shall be 
those found in the “Merriam-Webster 
New International Dictionary”; ab- 
breviations and chemical formulas 
shall conform to Chemical Abstracts. 


FIGURE AND GRAPHS—Figures 
and graphs should be black line draw- 
ings on white drawing paper. Photo- 
graphic prints are acceptable, prefer- 
ably glossy prints on double-weight 
paper. Duplicates should be available 
for dispatch to reviewers. In graphs 
the frame and actual curves should 
be inked more heavily than the co- 
ordinate lines, and these latter should 
not be too close together. Various 
styles of broken lines are sometimes 
desirable to distinguish curves. Ex- 
perimental points should be given 
with small plane figures, such as cir- 
cles, squares, diamonds, or triangles. 
Numbers and legends on co-ordinate 
axes are to be lettered in the graph 
by the author. Number and titles of 
figures should be placed below the 
diagram or on the edge of the back. 
Each piece of illustration copy should 
bear on the margin or on the edge of 
the back the name of the author and 
the title of the paper. 


SYNOPSIS—A separately written 
synopsis of not over 200 words con- 
taining the gist of the subject matter 
must accompany every manuscript. 


GALLEY PROOFS—Galley proofs 
will be sent to the author by the pub- 
lisher for correction before publica- 
tion. 

AUTHOR’S COPIES—Fifty copies 
of papers published in the Proceed- 
ings will be furnished without charge 
by the publisher if requested when 
galley proofs are returned. These 
copies are printed on one side of the 
sheet only and then stapled together. 
A schedule of prices of reprints in the 
usual form accompanies the galley 
proofs. 


OWNERSHIP OF COPYRIGHTS 
AND PATENTS—All papers pre- 
sented at general meetings of the As- 
sociation or at meetings of any of its 
local sections and all communications 
shall become the property of the As- 
sociation. Such papers are not to be 
published elsewhere until they have 
appeared in the Proceedings of the 
Association. Papers published in the 
Proceedings are copyrighted by the 
Association. Any patentable disclos- 
ures shall of course remain the prop- 
erty of the author or authors. 


TRADEMARKS—As the AATCC 
wishes to co-operate in the protection 
of trademarks, it is requested that, 
in the body of the article, trademarks 
be written with an initial capital 
letter. 





ORGANIC PIGMENTS 


For cotton printing and dyeing 


DYESTUFFS 


Disperse ¢ Alizarine « Chrome e Acid 


SHARPRINT CARRIER 


For maximum results on polyester fibers, many printers 
find the addition of Harshaw Sharprint Carrier 

to their disperse printing pastes solves the difficult 
problem of low color yield and lack of sharpness. 


NF AND TECHNICAL 


Tannic acid ¢ Pyrogallic acid e Gallic acid « Benzoquinone 


THERMOPRINT CARRIER 


A recent addition to the Harshaw Carrier Family 
designed to aid the printer interested in running the 
thermosol method of color development on Polyester Fibers, 


For more intormation 
about the items listed above write to: 


ZINSSER DIVISION 


The Harshaw Chemical Company 
Hastings-On-Hudson 6, N. Y. 
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ZINC FLUOBORATE 40% 


Zinc Fluoborate finds use as a curing agent for 
“wash and wear” finishes on textiles. Advantages 
claimed for Zinc Fluoborate as a curing 

agent include: (1) short curing time—one to two 
minutes at the curing temperatures required; 

(2) high crease resistance; and (3) low chlorine 
retention. Users also report that there is 

less tendency for polymerization to occur in 

the bath when Zinc Fluoborate is used. 


ZINC NITRATE FLAKE 


Harshaw Zinc Nitrate Flake is especially suited 
for polymerizing resins currently being used 
for wrinkle-free and wash-and-wear fabrics. 


TYPICAL AVERAGE ANALYSIS 


H20 Insoluble 
pH of 5% solution 


For more information 
about the items listed above write to: 


THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


1946 East 97th Street 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 
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Three Revised Textile Standards 
Available from ASA 


Availability of three revised American Standards in the 
textile field, including colorfastness to pleating, has been 
reported by the American Standards Association. 

Approved by the ASA and developed by the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists, the revised 
standards include: “American Standard Resistance to Water 
Penetration (Impact Penetration Test), L14.78-1960;” “Amer- 
ican Standard Colorfastness to Water: Distilled or De- 
ionized Water, Sea Water, and Chlorinated Pool Water, 
L14.83-1960” and “American Standard Colorfastness to 
Pleating, L14.63-1960.” 

The three revised American Standards were reviewed and 
approved by members of the ASA L14 Sectional Commit- 
tee, which operates under the joint sponsorship of the 
AATCC and the American Society for Testing Materials. 
Copies are available at 40 cents each from the American 


Standards Association, Dept P257, 10 East 40th Street, 
New York 16, NY. 


McCormick 


Brakebill Towery 


Sue Ellen Brakebill has been appointed associate in tex- 
tile research and assistant professor in the Department of 
Clothing and Textiles in the School of Home Economics at 
the University of Alabama. 

Research studies centering around family and consumer 
needs and problems, especially as related to cotton, will con- 
tinue as the basis for projects. The University has a well- 
equipped laboratory including a conditioning room. Two 
recent additions are a Wiley cutting mill, for cutting and 
grinding cotton fibers for analyses and a Mettler analytical 
balance, for expediting accuracy in measurements. 

* 


Eugene S Towery Jr has joined Ciba Co, Inc, as a chem- 
ist in the technical service department. 

Mr Towery was previously associated with Putnam Chem- 
ical Co as chemist and Arnold, Hoffman & Co, Inc, as chem- 
ist and demonstrator. 

& 


John H McCormick has joined the New Chemicals Mar- 
keting Division of Union Carbide Chemicals Co as product 
manager, textile chemicals. In his new position, he will be 
responsible for the development of markets for new chem- 
icals in the textile industry, including warp sizes, finishes, 
lubricants, and related products. 

Mr McCormick has been with the Company since 1948 
and most recently has been manager of new fiber sales for 
the Textile Fibers Division in New York. 

e 


Eric B Norman has been appointed general sales manager 
of H W Butterworth & Sons Co, Bethayres, Pa, a division 
of Van Norman Industries, Inc. 

At Butterworth, Mr Norman will direct sales in the com- 
pany’s decade of progress leading up to its 150th anniver- 
sary in 1970. Plans include intensification of service to the 
textile and paper industries, and the development of new 
machinery and methods. 

Mr Norman was formerly with B F Perkins Co, where he 
was assitant to the vice president and general manager. 
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General News of the Industry 
Personalities in the News 
New Products, Developments, Processes 


GAF to Expand Chlorine-Caustic 
Soda Facilities 


General Aniline & Film Corp announced last month that 
it will spend between $10,000,000 and $15,000,000 for the ex- 
pansion of its chlorine-caustic soda manufacturing facili- 
ties at its Linden, NJ, plant to meet the growing market 
in the Northeast section of the country. 


Harold G Shelton, vice president of the company and 
in charge of its chemical divisions, said in making the an- 
nouncement that construction will begin early in December 
with completion scheduled for early in 1963. 


“The expansion project,” he said, “will increase our chlor- 
ine capacity form 50 to 230 tons per day and the completed 
facility will be the largest producer of the product in 
New Jersey, the New York metropolitan area, and all of 
New England.” 


The company’s Antara Chemicals Division will operate 
the plant and market the production. 


Cunningham Barbaro Simpson 
Philip D Cunningham has joined Sou-Tex Chemical Co, 
Inc, Mount Holly, NC, as a sales technician. Mr Cunning- 
ham will cover the Southern textiles and related industries. 
He was formerly with Glyco Chemicals, Inc and Cravenette. 
a 


The Cravenette Company, USA, a division of Crown 
Chemical Corp, Providence, RI, has announced the election 
of Fred Barbaro as vice president and general manager. 

Robert Hunzinger, president of Cravenette, will shortly re- 
tire after spending 45 years with the organization. However, 
he will continue to serve in an advisory capacity. 

Mr Barbaro has been with Cravenette for 24 years, in 
both technical sales and sales promotion. For the past eight 
years he has been sales manager. 


* 

Consos, Inc, Charlotte, NC, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Garland S Simpson Jr of Lyman, SC, as sales rep- 
resentative. 

Mr Simpson who was previously associated with J P 
Stevens & Co, Inc, will cover South Carolina. 

we 

Roger E Gay, former president of the Bristol Brass Corp, 
will succeed Vice Admiral George F Hussey Jr, USN (Ret), 
as managing director of the American Standards Associa- 
tion effective January, 1962. 

Mr Gay is leaving his management consultant practice 
to become the third managing director of the 43-year-old 
voluntary national standards body. President of ASA from 
1952-1954 and a member of its board of directors for nine 
years, he joined the ASA staff November 1. 

* 


Homer M Carter has been elected president of the Pep- 
perell Manufacturing Company. He succeeds Brackett Par- 
sons, who retired from the company on October 31. 

Mr Carter for the past two years has served as executive 
vice president, an office specially created in 1959. He has 
been associated with Pepperell since 1925, and was appointed 
general manager of the Alabama division in 1931. He was 
elected a director of Pepperell in 1952. 
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JAMAICAN 


LOGWOOD 


WE ARE BASIC PRODUCERS 
OSU aUlem Gala) 1Lea\ ies 


Preferred by the experts 
... the bst BLACK 
... the deep BLACK 
Our basic position 
... the clean BLACK PURITY of our Sulfur Dioxide’ from the raw 
... the uniform BLACK materials we mine to the finished product 
vas deliver to you 
... the low-cost BLACK 
Well iel) (mie 
... the fast BLACK @ Tank Cars @ Tank Trucks 
@ Ton Drums e@ Cylinders 
... the simple dyeing method for nylon, 
silk, and wool... use Hematine from Jamaica. eR eee A 


fer a dependable source of 
highest purity Sulfur Dioxide. 


Available in powder, crystal, or liquid. 
Write for detailed information. 


| 
AMERICAN DYEWOOD CO., INC. | 


374 MAIN ST., BELLEVILLE, N. J. 


The West Indies Chemical Works, Ltd. 
82 Beaver St., New York 5, N.Y. 


U.S. Distributor 
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can cut rejects 50% or more 


Individually excellent as a wetting agent 

and a sequestrant, respectively, GAFAC 

RE-610 and CHEELOX B-13 are more 

than doubly efficient when used together. unique combination of properties 
Their synergistic effect dramatically im- in high concentration of alkali: 
proves control over iron and other metallic good solubility, chemical stabil- 
ions in the caustic-boil and bleaching ity, and oil- and wax-emulsifying 
stages of continuous cotton processing. Mill ability —even at the boil. Good 
tests credit the ““Gafac-Cheelox” team with rinsability too—though residual 
reducing rejects owing to iron-speck holes amounts in the goods will not 
by more than 50% on large runs. interfere with dyeing. 


GAFAC RE-610 phosphate ester is a new GAFAC RE-610 and other GAFAC surfactants are 

100%-active anionic surfactant offering a effective at various other stages in the processing of 
cellulosic and synthetic-fiber yarns, piece goods, and 
hosiery. Write for data sheet TA-63 entitled “GAFAC 
Surfactants in Textile Processing.” 


PV VENT. Por Research to Realty. 
gf] ANTARA CHEMICALS 


A DIVISION OF 
GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 
435 HUDSON STREET + NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES: New York © Providence + Philadelphia * Charlotte « Chattanooga * Chicago 
Portland, Ore. * San Francisco * Los Angeles. IN CANADA: Chemical Developments of Canada Ltd., Montreal 
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ALL FOUR VOLUMES 


OF THE SECOND EDITION 


COLOUR INDEX 


NOW AVAILABLE 


PREPAID SUBSCRIPTION FOR THE FOUR VOLUMES IS 
$112.00 PER SET, PACKAGED AND DELIVERED 


Your prepaid subscription received promptly will insure your possession of this LIMITED 
EDITION, a tremendously valuable work on the free world’s dyestuffs and pigments in 
commercial use. Published by The Society of Dyers and Colourists and the American Asso- 
ciation of Textile Chemists and Colorists, these four volumes totaling 3152 pages provide the 
only complete reference of coloring matters available to those interested in this field. They 
include information on methods of application and fastness properties of coloring matters 
furnished by world manufacturers, chemical and structural information, characteristic re- 
action, index of products and trade names, fastness tests and rating methods, new and old 


COLOUR INDEX NUMBERS, Schultz and AATCC prototype numbers and a hue indica- 


tion chart. 


Orders in the United States, Mexico, Central and South America 
(excluding British possessions) should be placed with— 


American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists 


PO Box 28, Lowell, Massachusetts 


Orders in other countries should be placed with— 


The Society of Dyers and Colourists 
19 Piccadilly, Bradford, Yorks, England 
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It takes 
UNIFORMITY 
ToCaLbL Your 
SHols 


For your special and everyday needs you can count on consis- 
tent, dependable performance and results with ARIDYE and 
AQUAPRINT Pigment Colors and INTERCHEM Dyes. To 
make this possible Interchemical will again spend hundreds of 
thousands of dollars this year to maintain the highest standards 
of uniformity. 


From raw materials to finished colors, uniformity is safeguarded 
by modern techniques of Quality Control, carried out by 24 
skilled technicians. Special equipment and procedures for pre- 
testing dispersion, stability, runnability, and other properties 
keep a constant watch on important steps in production. Each 
batch produced gets a standard series of tests for color strength, 
shade and cleanliness. 


ARIDYE and AQUAPRINT Pigment Colors and INTERCHEM 
Dyes afford unlimited opportunities in the number of shades 
attainable for a wide variety of end uses. And with their 
CONSISTENT UNIFORMITY ... you can call your shots in 
the duplication of shades and standards in your plant. 


Interchemical 


CORPORATION 


lft dA Bepuetuls S MAN 7, 
Pawtucket, R. |. * HAWTHORNE, N. J. « Charlotte, N. C. 


, 
Y) tarch em 
4i411LT 424-110 1 
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Burgner Kraiman Carlick 


Osco Chemical Co, Inc, Atlanta, Ga, has announced the 
addition to its staff of Everett Burgner Jr as a textile indus- 
try representative in Chattanooga and the surrounding area. 

Mr Burgner, a past chairman of the South Central Sec- 
tion, AATCC, was for several years a dyer at Davenport 
Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

* 


Sun Chemical Corporation has announced the appoint- 
ments of Eugene Kraiman and Daniel J Carlick as research 
group managers at the corporation’s newly established 
Corporate Research Center at Carlstadt, NJ. 

Dr Kraiman, who holds a number of patents in the 
polymers field, will be research group manager for polymers. 
He has had extensive research experience, most recently as 
supervisor of research and application groups at Nopco 
Chemical Co. 

Mr Carlick, who will be research group manager for new 
products in the field of organic chemistry, has broad ex- 
perience in resins and industrial coatings, and holds many 
patents in these fields. Prior to joining Sun Chemical he had 
spent 16 years with Interchemical Corp, most recently as 


organic chemistry group leader at the Central Research 
Laboratory. 


* 

Harold G Shelton has been elected to the newly created 
position of executive vice president-operations of General 
Aniline & Film Corp. 

Mr Shelton, who was vice president and group executive 
of the Corporation’s Chemical Group, will direct all operat- 
ing groups and divisions. This will include the Ansco, 
Ozalid, Antara Chemicals, General Dyestuff Co, Collway 
Pigments divisions and the International Group. 

Francis A Gibbons, also executive vice president, was 
appointed in charge of administration for the Corporation. 

Simultaneously Mr Shelton announced that C C Schulze, 
formerly general manager of the Antara Chemicals Division 
would succeed him as group executive of the Chemical 
Group. Dr Schulze has been a member of the Corporation 
since 1942 and has held executive positions covering all 


phases of the Company’s dyestuff and chemical research 
and manufacturing. 


Donald H Loeber has been appointed assistant secretary 
of the W F Fancourt Co, Greensboro, NC. He will continue 


with his responsibilities as assistant to the president, John 
L Fancourt. 


Mr Loeber joined the Fancourt Co in 1959. 


ABSTRACTS 


Peculiarities of Dyes when Applied 


in Admixture 

Somers, J A, Textile Recorder 78, 63-5, 58, June 1961 

Hydrophilic fibers, such as cotton, viscose rayon, 
wool, silk, etc, are able to absorb quite large 
amounts of the dyes commonly applied to them, so 
that in the large-scale dyeing of these fibers with dye 
mixtures difficulties are seldom encountered; each dye 
becomes independently absorbed without being in- 
fluenced by the presence of the other dyes in the 
dyebath. 

On the other hand, in dyeing the newer fibers, eg, 
nylon, Terylene, Orlon, the acetates, and hydrophobic 
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OBITUARY 


D C NEWMAN 


OUGLAS C NEWMAN, 64, former director of sales of 

the Du Pont Company’s Dyes and Chemicals Division, 
died of a heart attack in Wilmington, Del, on Saturday, 
October 28. 

Mr Newman, who retired in early 1959, had a long career 
in sales for Du Pont. He joined the company in 1918 as a 
textile colorist in the Technical Laboratory, Deepwater 
Point, NJ, and in 1921 was transferred to the Providence, 
RI, office of the Dyestuffs Division as a salesman and tech- 
nical demonstrator. 

He was made assistant manager of the Charlotte, NC, office 
in 1927 and manager in 1943, and in 1946 became sales man- 
ager of the Southern district. In 1949 he was transferred to 
Wilmington as assistant director of sales of for the Dyestuffs 
Division and was appointed sales director in 1950. 

In 1951, Mr Newman was named general director of all 
sales activities of the Organic Chemicals Department, and in 
1955 became director of sales of that department’s Dyes and 
Chemicals Division. 

Born in Woodstock, Va, he received his bachelor of arts 
degree from Randolph-Macon College at Ashland, Va, in 
1917. Prior to working with Du Pont he was a chemist 
and textile colorist in the dyestuff application laboratory 


of the Federal Dyestuff and Chemical Corporation of Kings- 
port, Tenn. 


W ALTER E SCHOLER, manager of the Fabric Devel- 
opment Dept, American Viscose Corp, died recently 
of a heart attack. He was 53. 


Mr Scholer, who lived in Mount Vernon, NY, had been 
with American Viscose for more than 20 years. 


He was a member of AATCC, AATT, and the National 
Research Council. 


fibers generally, difficulties will arise in dyeing heavy 
shades if the amount of dye required exceeds the 
capacity of the fiber to absorb it. 

Research work in the Sandoz laboratories has demon- 
strated than deep shades can be produced on acetate 
fibers with the aid of dyes not normally able to produce 
them. Disperse dyes were divided into two groups, A 
and B. It was found that, if the absorption of a dye in 
Group A was insufficient to produce a full shade on 
acetate, it could be materially increased by the addition 
of a certain amount of a dye in Group B (at least one- 
third of the total). 


Several examples of such mixtures, made with 
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UNIQUE 


OUTSTANDING 


EXCELLENT 


Leveling and penetrating agent...a highly 
efficient anionic for use with vat, direct, chlo- 
rantine, acetate, sulphur, union and devel- 
oped dyes. 


Amid the confusion of claims and counterclaims surrounding many adver- 


tised products the words unique, outstanding and excellent seem frequently 
to lose their meaning. 


Yet to describe Albatex POK properly these words do apply. 


Albatex POK is unique because it is both a leveling and penetrating agent. 
It is outstanding because of its versatility. It can be used for dyeing cotton, 
rayon, acetate, nylon, and blends of ali four. And it works equally well 
with these fabrics on raw stock, skeins, packages, beams, piece goods and 


hosiery. It is excellent because of its superiority in performing these func- 
tions. 


In addition Albatex POK is an excellent stripping and leveling agent in 
the correction of faulty vat dyeings, and can be used in boil-off of fabrics as 
pre-treatment to dyeing and finishing. Albatex POK has outstanding stabil- 
ity in high concentrations of caustic and hydrosulfite. 


Technical bulletin available, of course, from Ciba Company, Inc., Chem- 
ical Specialties Division, Fair Lawn, N. J. 


C IBA 
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anthraquinone dyes, are described. It is pointed out 
that the dyes in the mixture must be closely related in 
chemical constitution and tone. 

By contrast, the work of various British researchers* 
with anthraquinone disperse dyes on acetate indicates 
that, in dyeing with binary mixtures, certain of the 
dyes interfere with the absorption of others and pre- 
vent the build-up of deep shades. Such a mixture is 
described. 

The facts noted above suggest that in dyeing hydro- 
phobic fibers with mixtures of dyes it is necessary to 
be prepared to encounter difficulties associated with 
dye absorption. 

Five references to the literature are cited. 

*See article by Bird & Rhyner, abstracted in Am Dyestuff Reptr 
50, #10, 30 (1961). 
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Synthetic Fibers: 


Urgency in Soviet Research 
Buras Jr, E M, Chem & Eng News 39, 82-8, 90, Aug 7, 1961 

The author states that Soviet synthetic fiber research 
is skillful; it is creative. Since 1951 it has been respon- 
sible for or contributed greatly to bringing not fewer 
than 10 synthetic fibers to full or pilot-scale produc- 
tion. Moreover, three of these are purely Soviet 
products right from the start. 

Any comparison of fiber research in the U S S R and 
the U S should take account of papers originating in the 
satellite nations. On that basis, the total number of 
papers published on synthetic fiber research and de- 
velopment is greater in the Soviet bloc than in the U S. 

Capron, the Soviet nylon 6 fiber, has been the subject 
of more published research in the U S S R than any 
other fiber. Its production is to be greatly increased. 
The process of making nylon 6 is “a most challenging 
area of polymer chemistry”, the author says. The 
Soviet workers now claim to have developed a new 
rapid continuous process that avoids the difficulties 
previously experienced; a major success, if it can be 
used on a large scale. 

Anid, the Soviet Nylon 6.6, is receiving considerable 
research attention. Production at present is on a pilot- 
plant scale, but a great increase is called for in the 
Seven Year Plan. 

Enant, the equivalent of nylon 7, is currently pro- 
duced but only on a very small scale. 

Lavsan is the Soviet polyester fiber. It is another 
fiber chosen for vastly increased production. 

Nitron is an acrylic fiber which is also being boosted 
under the Seven Year Plan. The dyeing problem pre- 
sented by this fiber when used in wool blends has been 
much studied. A modacrylic fiber, Saniv, has also 
been produced; this is apparently a copolymer of 
acrylonitrile/vinylidene (40:60). 

In western countries the dyeability of acrylics, 
modacrylics, and polyamides is improved by adding 
small amounts of nitrogen bases such as methyl vinyl 
pyridine to the polymer. A Soviet chemist produced 
a fiber made entirely of that pyridine. The result is a 
“superbly dyeable”, ion-exchanging fiber, it is reported. 
No other information on the material has been 
published, however. 

The Soviets are also studying a quite different type 
of modacrylic, an acrylonitrile/protein fiber. They have 
also mixed these copolymers with a hydroxyethylcellu- 
lose/acrylonitrile copolymer. The fibers are said to be 
wool-like, and can be dyed like wool and cotton. 

Khlorin fiber is a chlorinated polyvinyl chloride. 
Vinitron fiber is spun from a mixture of Khlorin and 
cellulose nitrate (19:1 ratio). Acetokhlorin fiber is 
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made by adding 15-16% cellulose acetate to Khlorin. 

Ftorlon is the U S S R’s version of a fluorocarbon 
fiber. This is described by the Soviet Union as “stronger 
than steel”, and “the strongest fiber ever made”. It is 
probably polyvinylidene fluoride, possibly containing 
some polyvinyl fluoride, the author says. 

Future emphasis in Soviet fiber research is likely to 
be on graft polymerization and “elementorganic” 
polymers (containing metals, eg, silicon). This last 
field is a new approach, which has hardly been touched 
so far in the U S. 

* 


Today’s Nylon Yarns and Fabrics 


in Industrial Applications 
Szewczyk, A R, Can Textile J 78, 31-5, Sept 29, 1961 

Following are the general properties of nylon indus- 
trial yarns compared with those of competitive fibers: 

Highest strength: today about 9.3 gpd, with higher 
tenacities in development. 

High elongation characteristics: about 17% at the 
break, giving high work-to-break and impact resistance. 

Very high abrasion resistance. 

Very high flex resistance. 

High resistance to heat degradation. 

Total resistance to mildew and rot. 

Resistance to most common chemicals, especially 
alkalis. 

Capability of excellent adhesion to rubbers. 

Low moisture absorption. 

High melting point (482°F). 

High strength/weight ratio. 

Some of the more important end-uses of nylon indus- 
trial yarns are as follows: 

Tire reinforcement. Because of its high strength and 
resistance to impact, flex, heat, and damage by moisture, 
nylon is now estimated to have captured more than 
one-half of this market in Canada. 

Belting. Nylon has gained considerable acceptance 
as the filling yarn in rubberized flat belting, due to its 
light weight and resistance to flex and impact. 

Hose. Fire hose made with nylon yarn as the jacket 
is lighter, stronger, and more flexible and resistant to 
damage by moisture than when made with cotton. 

Coated fabrics. Nylon fabrics, coated with Neoprene 
or Hypalon elastomers or vinyl resins, have the follow- 
ing properties: flexibility (from -—-70°F to 180°F), 
cementability, resistance to rot and mildew, light 
weight, waterproofness, and high tensile and tear 
strength and abrasion resistance. Coated nylon fabrics 
are used for athletic field covers, wading pools, out- 
door furniture, pneumatic buildings, collapsible con- 
tainers, and in agriculture for grain storage, livestock 
shelters, etc. 

Fish nets. Nylon nets and twines have high strength 
and resistance to attack by rot, marine growth and 
microorganisms. 

Rope. Nylon type 707 is nearly three times as strong 
as comparable-size manila rope, and has greater re- 
sistance to abrasion and longer flex life, as well as 
resistance to rot and mildew. Since nylon absorbs only 
one-third as much water as rope from natural fibers, 
it is easier to handle when wet. 

Papermaker felts. Made of nylon, the so-called “wet” 
felts have high resistance to bacterial attack and high 
water-permeability. 

* 


Simple Method of Identifying Textile Fibers 
Ciba Co, Inc, Can Textile J 78, 35, Sept 1, 1961 
Fiber blends are finding increasing use in the textile 


industry, and it is, of course, essential that the finisher 
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should know their composition. A method of identifica- 
tion of the various individual fibers is described. 

Secondary acetate, triacetate and Dynel dissolve in 
cold acetone in ten minutes. Of these, secondary acetate 
dissolves in acetone/water (80:20) in five mintues; the 
others are undissolved. 

Fibers insoluble in acetone include Rilsan, nylon 6.6 
and 6, P V C, polyesters, acrylics, glass, asbestos, silk, 
wool, cotton and rayons. Of these, Rilsan and nylon 
6.6 and 6 are soluble in boiling glacial acetic acid; the 
others remain undissolved. 

Rilsan alone is soluble in boiling cyclohexanone. 
Nylon 6 dissolves in boiling dimethyl formamide /formic 
acid 85% (50:50), while nylon 6.6 is insoluble. 

P V C fibers dissolve in cold dimethyl formamide; 
polyester and acrylic fibers dissolve in this reagent 
at the boil. The polyester fibers are also soluble in 
nitrobenzol; acrylics are not. 

Fibers insoluble in dimethyl formamide are subjected 
to a burning test. Glass and asbestos do not burn; 
asbestos does not melt, while glass forms a transparent 
mass. Animal fibers (wool and silk) emit an odor of 
burnt hair; cellulosic fibers smell like burning paper. 

Wool and silk are dissolved in a 5% KOH solution. 
Silk also dissolves in conc HCl; wool does not. 

The cellulose fibers are insoluble in KOH. In a 
“Detex” solution, cotton is stained a dull blue, viscose 
pink, and cuprammonium rayon blue. 


Future Trends in Man-made Fibers 
Wiseman, L A, Textile Recorder 78, 64-6, 72, Sept 1961 

Textiles, in common with other sections of modern 
industry, are subject to constantly changing conditions 
of demand, and are being influenced by technological 
development and progress to an ever increasing extent. 

The author furnishes statistics of the consumption 
and uses of cotton, wool and man-made fibers during 
the last ten years, showing the growth of the synthetic 
fiber industry. 

Regarding future developments, he states that these 
can be of two kinds: improvements in existing fibers 
and the discovery and development of new ones. 

The knowledge gained in the development of “high- 
tenacity” viscose rayon is now being applied to staple 
rayon, and staple yarns of higher strength and lower 
moisture absorption are now becoming available for 
apparel and other uses. Recently, in the U S, chemically 
“cross-linked” viscose rayon staple fiber has been pro- 
duced with physical properties adjusted for use in 
apparel and for blending most effectively with cotton. 
Modified forms of nylon and polyester have also been 
produced for blending with cotton, while special forms 
of staple viscose rayon, nylon, and the arcylics are being 
produced for carpet pile yarns. 

The major advance in recent years has been the dis- 
covery that specific control over the structure of a 
polymer can be exerted by an appropriate choice of 
catalyst in the polymerization process. The discovery 
has already led to improved forms of polyethylene fibers 
and to the introduction of polypropylene fibers. It is too 
early yet to say what the future of polypropylene is, 
but it is a high-strength fiber which appears to be 
cheaper to produce than some of the other synthetic 
fibers. 

The safest conclusion is that research and develop- 
ment will continue, because the enormous developments 
which have taken place in textile fibers and polymers 
during the last 30 years, and particularly since 1945, 
encourage further research, and there is a strong feel- 
ing that major discoveries (ie, new fibers) may still be 
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made. Production cost is still important. There is also 
no doubt about the continued growth of the synthetic 
fibers, since they have properties which cotton, wool, 
viscose rayon and secondary cellulose acetate do not 
possess. 

In industrial end-uses, man-made fibers will become 
dominant fibers in Britain as in the U S, the author 
predicts. 

The fiber about whose future there is most uncertain- 
ty in the United Kingdom and the U S is “high-tenacity” 
viscose rayon. While it appears to be agreed that 
nylon is better for heavy-duty tires, there does not 
appear to be “any unambiguous published data” show- 
ing that nylon is better than viscose rayon in ordinary 
passenger tires. In the absence of any clear-cut tech- 
nical advantage, the final decision will rest with 
production costs. 

The author believes that, on a world basis, both 
viscose rayon and synthetic fiber production will con- 
tinue to increase faster than that of the natural fibers. 


Laminates 
Callahan, A J, Modern Textiles 42, 50-2, Sept 1961 

Laminates are acknowledged as one of the most 
promising advances toward weightless warmth and 
fabric stability so far developed, the author says. 

Foam as used in apparel is a polyurethane, a com- 
bination of toluene diisocyanate and resins. It is poured 
as a liquid and rises to a molded loaf shape. The loaf, 
in turn, is sliced to various thicknesses, usually 3/32nd 
of an inch for clothing, and shipped in 100-yard rolls. 
Laminates are formed by cementing these thin sheets 
of foam to textile fabrics. 

The foam is applied to fabrics by one of two methods: 
thermal or wet adhesive. In the thermal or fusion 
process, the ends of the foam strands on the surface 
of the thin foam sheet are melted over a gas flame to 
decompose the polymer and produce spots of a tacky 
adhesive. These adhesive “globs” are quickly brought 
into contact with the fabric under controlled conditions 
of temperature and pressure, where they penetrate the 
yarn to obtain maximum contact with the fiber fila- 
ments. On cooling of the adhesive, the “globs” re- 
polymerize to bond the fabric and the foam together. 

The second method of lamination requires the use 
of supplemental adhesives. Water-emulsion adhesives 
are most prevalent in the apparel industry today. The 
adhesive may be applied by printing or roller-coating 
techniques to the surface of either the foam or the 
fabric. The other layer is then added and adhered by 
pressure. The water of the adhesive is driven off by 
heat, and the adhesive is suitably cured to form the 
laminate. 

The author states that fabric for lamination should be 
specifically engineered. For example, fabrics made 
from continuous-filament yarns are more difficult to 
laminate than those made from staples or spun fibers. 
Also, woven or knit fabrics in a tight stitch are hard 
to laminate. 

Regarding uses for these laminated fabrics, the author 
reports that laminated men’s wear coats have been 
found to have wrinkle resistance, warmth without 
weight, shape retention, comfort and drycleanability. 
Other uses for laminated fabrics are in women’s coats 
and rainwear and children’s snow suits, school clothing 
and sleepwear. There appears to be a market also for 
work clothing. In addition, foam has been laminated 
to leather for shoe uppers, it is said. 

The author states that many other uses for foam 
“have only been touched upon so far.” 
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REPRINTS 


from AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 


The following technical articles—reprinted from 
recent issues of American Dyestuff Reporter—are 
available in limited quantity, at prices shown. Send 


check, money order, or stamps to address below: 


Title Price 
A COMPARISON OF FABRIC TEAR TESTS 15¢ 


A STUDY OF THE AATCC ACCELEROTOR 
WHILE OPERATING AT CONSTANT POWER 15¢ 


ACRYLICS IN TEXTILE BINDING APPLICATIONS 25¢ 

CONTINUOUS DEVELOPMENT OF DIRECT, DEVELOPED 
DYEINGS . . 159 

DETECTION AND GEOGRAPHICAL ORIGIN OF 
IRON-SPOTTED RAW COTTON 20¢ 

IDENTIFICATION OF UNKNOWN SYNTHETIC 
FIBERS—PART | 

LAUNDERING ON WOVEN WOOL FABRICS IN A 
MODERN HOME WASHING MACHINE 20¢ 

MECHANISMS INFLUENCING THE WASH AND WEAR 
CHARACTERISTICS OF CELLULOSIC FABRICS 25¢ 


METHODS TO IMPROVE RESILIENCE OF COTTON PILE 
YARNS IN SOFT FLOOR COVERINGS 25¢ 


NONIONIC DETERGENTS IN RAW WOOL 

SCOURING INCLUDING STUDIES OF 

WASTE CLARIFICATION 
PILE FABRICS Tr 
PINONIC ACID AS A MERCERIZING PENETRANT 
REDUCING THE FELTING SHRINKAGE OF WOOL 
RESEARCH ON DYEING CYANOETHYLATED FIBERS 
ROVANA—VERSATILE NEW YARN 
SEMIMICROQUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS OF 

COPPER 8-QUINOLINOLATE 

A Demonstration of Uneven Deposition of Fungicide 

on Cellulosic Materials as a Major Variable in Deter- 

ioration Evaluation 25¢ 
SOME FACTORS INVOLVED IN 

“WW ASH-AND-WEAR” WOOL 25¢ 


TEXTILE CHEMICALS—MARKETS & TECHNOLOGY _ 25¢ 


THE ARRHENIUS EQUATION IN ACCELERATED 


AGING STUDIES 15¢ 
THE DETERMINATION OF THE SOLUBILITY 
OF DYES 15¢ 


Write: REPRINTS, American Dyestuff Reporter 
44 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N Y 
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Development of a Lightweight, Heat- 
Resistant Fabric for Flight Clothing——— 


(concluded from page 38) 


thermal resistance; c) can be fabricated into various 
items of flight clothing, such as anti-G suits, summer 
coveralls, torso harness and full-pressure suits; d) is 
resistant to gamma radiation and potentially therefore 
may have application to special clothing; e) can be sub- 
stituted for three-ounce nylon in clothing applications; 


and f) offers significantly more thermal protection to 
aviators. 
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GENERAL CALENDAR 
OF COMING EVENTS 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR TEXTILE TECHNOLOGY 
Feb 7 (2nd annual Conference, Hotel Commodore, New York, NY) 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, TEXTILE 
ENGINEERING DIVISION 


Apr 11-13 (Spring Meeting 
Raleigh, NC) 


North Carolina State College, 
FIBER SOCIETY 
April 11-13 (North Carolina State College, Raleigh, NC) 


INTERNATIONAL TEXTILE MACHINERY EXPOSITION 
Sept 1962 (3rd Exposition, Hannover, Germany) 


NARROW FABRICS INSTITUTE, INC 
Nov 13-15 (Statler-Hilton, New York, NY) 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL OF AMERICA 


Oct 3-4, 1962 (1962 Chemical Finishing Conference——-—Sheraton 
Park Hotel, Washington, DC) 


NATIONAL RETAIL MERCHANTS ASSOCIATION 


May 20-23 (Fibers, Fabrics and Finishes Exposition New 
York Trade Show Bldg, New York, NY) 


SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIA- 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES 


Nov 14 (Luncheon Meeting: Palm Terrace Suite, Hotel Roose- 
velt, New York, NY); Dec 7 (Annual Meeting and Dinner 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York, NY) 


WORLD CONGRESS FOR MAN-MADE FIBERS 
May 15-18, 1962 (2nd World Congress, London, England) 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Appendix B) 
characteristics. 


Apparel Manufacturing 


Comparative 


Fiber = Diazo and Azo Chemistry: 


Analysis 

Author: Jacob Solinger 
Published by: Textile Book Publishers, a division 

of Interscience Publishers, Inc 

250 Fifth Ave 

New York 1, N. Y. 
Price. $22.50 

This book is a thorough handbook 

for the apparel manufacturer, that 
deals with every phase of the indus- 
try. The chapter headings include: 
1) The Nature and Scope of Apparel 
Production, 2) Raw Materials, 3) Ap- 
parel Design Analysis, 4) Cutting 
Production Analysis, 5) Sewing Pro- 
duction Equipment, 6) Analysis of 
Sewing Machine Operation, 7) Press- 
ing and Molding Production Analy- 
sis, 8) Packaging, 9) Time and Mo- 
tion Study, 10) Production Control, 
11) Plant Layout, 12) Organization 
and Personnel, 13) Wages, 14) Sales 
Engineering, 15) Apparel Manufac- 
turing Cost Control, Appendix A) 
Seam Slippage Strength Standards, 
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A 16-page bibliography and an in- 
dex of eleven pages makes this vol- 
ume extra useful as a ready reference 
for manufacturers and students of 
apparel manufacturing. 

8 


The Chemical Formulary, 
Vol XI 


Editor in chief: H Bennett 
Published by: Chemical Publishing Co, Inc (1961) 
212 Fifth Ave 
New York 10, NY 
pp: 416 
Price: $8.00 
The Chemical Formulary has been 
described as “a collection of valuable, 
timely, practical, commercial formu- 
lae and recipes for making thousands 
of products in many fields of indus- 
try”. Vol XI does not duplicate any 
of the formulae included in the pre- 
vious volumes but lists a wide array 
of modern and salable products from 
each branch of the chemical indus- 
tries. 
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Aliphatic and Aromatic 
Compounds 


Author: Heinrich Zollinger 
Published by: Interscience Publishers, Inc (April 
1) 


196 
250 Fifth Ave 
New York 1, NY 


pp: 444 
Price: $16.50 


This noteworthy volume by Profes- 
sor Heinrich Zollinger is now avail- 
able for the first time in the English 
language and it is indeed an out- 
standing work; a “must” for every 
worker in the field of dyestuffs. The 
arrangement of chapters, and thor- 
ough scholarship of the work is a 
model to be aspired towards, for sci- 
entific authors. An impressive refer- 
ence list of 2,388 entries as well as a 
list of code letters for dye manufac- 
turers make this well-illustrated vol- 
ume a valuable addition to the work- 
ing library of the investigator and 
dyestuff manufacturer. 
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REFLECTION 


Standard 


including 
Electrodes 


A truly practical precision instrument for color matching and 
for specifying color by tristimulus values, also for fading and 
detergency tests . . . for production control and laboratory work. 


Portable, sturdy, simple to operate 
Also: Colorimeters, Fluorescence Meters, pH Meters 
Write for Bulletin No. 605 to: 


PHOTOVOLT CORP. . M1 PHOTOVOLT CORP. 


1115 BROADWAY NEW YORK 10, N. Y. AR er th Ns sd NEW YORK 10, N. Y 
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BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements in this section are restricted to HELP WANTED — POSITION WANTED — EQUIPMENT wanted or 
for sale. Rates, effective February 1, 1951; one-time, $14.00 per column inch; 13 or more times, $12.00 per column 
inch; Position Wanted, $4.00 per column inch. Figure 38 average words per column inch. Publisher reserves the 


right to reject or discontinue any classified advertisement. Replies should be addressed: Box Number c/o American 
Dyestuff Reporter, 44 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y 


@ SERVICES @ 


ABSTRACTING SERVICES—Abstracting and digesting 
of foreign patents and periodicals. Literature review and 
special reports in dyestuff and cellulose chemistry. 

PAUL WENGRAF, 88-36 ELMHURST AVENUE, 
ELMHURST 73, NEW YORK. 


WANTED: CONSULTANT —CHEMICAL ENGIN- 
EER OR TEXTILE ENGINEER, production experience in 
dyeing, finishing and printing for staff of largest inter- 
national textile consulting organization, Excellent growth 
opportunity. Send details of background, references, and 
salary status. Write Box No. 227 


@ OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE ®@ 


WANTED: YOUNG MAN to assist in synthetic fabric 
development program by progressive Northern plant. Ex- 
perience in laboratory formulation development work re- 
quired in synthetic fiber dyeing and finishing. Write Box 
No. 244 


WANTED: TEXTILE FINISHER AND FINISHED 
INSPECTION AND TUBING FOREMAN—FExcellent 
opportunity for finisher and finished inspection foreman. 
Expanding plant in national concern—wihtin 100 miles 
of N. Y. C. Experience on warp knit fabrics desirable. 
Replies held in confidence. Our employees know of this 
ad. Write Box No. 247 


88 


WANTED: BOSS WINDER—Large long established 
package dyehouse in New York Metropolitan area has 
opening for experienced boss winder. Capable to take full 
charge and must have experience in preparing both wool 
and synthetic yarns for package dyeing—salary commen- 
surate with ability. Only people who are able to run a 
mill efficiently from a view of production and economy 
and had similar positions need apply. Write Box No. 248 


WANTED: SYNTHETIC FIBER SPECIALIST—Produc- 
tion and/or development experience with hot melt processes 
and texturizing filaments required. Must be familiar with 
processes and able to design, modify, and trouble shoot 
problems. Three to five years’ experience, no degree re- 
quired. Southern location with Nationally known multi- 
plant company. Outstanding growth potential and employ- 
ee benefit plan. Submit complete resume and salary re- 


uirements. An equal opportunity employer. Write Box 
q q PP ) poy 
No. 249 


WANTED: EXPERIENCED LABORATORY ASSIST- 
ANT for yarn dyeing of natural and synthetic fibres. 
Located in the Midwest. Write Box No. 251 


@ CAPITAL INVESTMENT @ 


CHEMICAL COMPANY WANTED: Chemical specialty 
manufacturer located in New York City area is interested 
in acquisition, stock exchange, or merger with a small to 
medium chemical manufacturer or jobber in the Carolinas, 
Presently selling a wide variety of products in the South 
but wish to amplify our physical facilities as well as our 
sales. Will give serious consideration to all reasonable pro- 
posals. Write Box No. 252 
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@ PERSONNEL AVAILABLE @ 


POSITION WANTED: PIGMENT CHEMIST available. 
Experience in manufacturing oil phase and water phase 
color concentrates. Can save print works $15,000.00 per 
machine per year with very small investment. Products 
currently in use. Write Box No. 231 


POSITION WANTED: AS CONSULTING CHEMIST 
in economy, in quality improvement, in processing of tex- 
tile fiber, fabrics, in the manufacturing of textile auxiliaries, 
such as finishes, lubricants, scouring compounds, dyes as- 
sistants etc. Special experience in the economy of wool 
fiber processing. Write Box No. 232 


AVAILABLE AT ONCE: SUPERINTENDENT OF 
DYEING all types of tricot fabric. Burlington and beck 
operation. Write Box No. 246 


POSITION WANTED: 
ING AND FINISHING. 
goods, ladie’s and men’s hosiery, 
blends. Write Box No. 250 


SUPERINTENDENT—DYE- 
Experience: 
All fibers, fabrics and 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF 


REPORTER 
BINDER 


—to hold all 26 issues of the Dyestuff Reporter as 


they come out in 1961. Get one for 1960 copies 


as well. 


—Sturdy, hard-cover, locking metal blades. Keeps 
copies safe, clean, neat and handy. Name is gold- 


stamped on front and spine. 


ONLY $4.50 EACH 


Send check with order to: 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF 
REPORTER 


44 East 23rd Street 
New York 10, NY 
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Sweaters, Piece 


DURABLE! 


Resist heat, 
wear and 


corrosion 


“Metalsmiths” 
Stainless Steel 
and Monel 


Utensils 


Designed and construc- 
ted to meet the strictest 
requirements of Textile 
lab and plant. Many 
sizes in items shown, 
plus stock pots, batch 
cans, beakers, shovels. 
Try “Metalsmiths” 
utensils and compare 
the value. We ship 
promplty—anywhere. 


WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOG—PRICE LIST 


METALSMITHS 


62 White St., Orange, N. J. 


Specialists in Corrosion-Resisting Equipment 


Opportunities at 


CELANESE for 


FINISHING CHEMIST 


Senior opening for an individual with BS or 
advanced degree in Chemistry and sound theoret- 
ical background in physical and organic chemistry. 
Work will involve the development and applica- 
tion of textile finishing chemicals from laboratory 
trials and experiments through application in com- 
mercial scale equipment and customer mills. In- 
dividual should have five or more years exper- 
ience with finishing chemicals for the textile 
industry, plus the interest and abilities to assume 
a position of leadership rapidly. 


DYEING CHEMIST 


Senior opening for individual with MS or PhD 
in Organic Chemistry. Individual selected will 
have a strong theoretical background, plus applied 
technology in dyestuffs. Work will place emphasis 
on laboratory experimentation in the physical 
chemistry of dyeing processes. 

The type of men required must be thoroughly scientific 
people, but interested in and potentially capable of per- 
forming in varied capacities within the framework of 
Technical, Manufacturing, and Marketing Departments. If 
interested, please send a resume, including salary require- 
ments, to Mr. E. C. Johnson. A convenient interview will 
be arranged for qualified applicants. 


CPePanese FIBERS 60. 


A Division of Celanese Corporation of America 
Box 1414 Charlotte 1, North Carolina 





TOUGH COMPETITION! 


When you want the girls to cuddle up to you, it’s 
tough to beat an umbrella. . . 

but when you can’t be on the spot. . . they'll prefer 
Morepel RW treated fabrics to shed the storm. With 
Morepel RW treatment high fashion colors go through 
all processing sparkling and bright. Morepel RW 
resists color change, bleed, and mark-off, too. Morepel 
RW’s extremely small particle size gives even dispersion 
in baths, and maximum spray rating with minimum 


product. 


Ask your Moretex man for details on Morepel RW... 
another product of Moretex’s half century of textile 
progress. 


P. S. If you still need an excuse, Morepel treated 
fabrics make the best umbrellas to cuddle under! 


“CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


314 W. Henry Street Spartanburg, S. C. 


Manufacturing Chemists For a Half Century of Textile Progress 


ADVERTISING INDEX 


Aceto Chemical Company, Inc. 
Allied Chemical Corp. 

National Aniline Division 

National Plastics Division 

Nitrogen Division 
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Solvay Process Division 
Althouse Chemical Company 
American Cyanamid Co. Fourth Cover 
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Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 


Calgon Company 
Campbell & Company, Inc., John 
Carbic-Hoechst Corp. 
Carolina Fiberglass Products Co. 
Chemical Products Corp. 
Chlor-Alkali Division 

FMC Corporation 
Ciba Company, Inc. 
Crescent Chemical Company, Inc. 


De Paul Chemical Co. 

Dexter Chemical Corp. 

Dow Corning Corp. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., E. 
Dyes and Chemicals Division 
Electrochemicals Dept. 


Third Cover 


Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. 
Emkay Chemical Co. 
Enjay Chemical Company 


Fablok Mills, Inc. 
Fancourt Co., W. F. 
Farbwerke Hoechst, A. G. 
Feeley Co., E. J. 
FMC Corporation 
Becco Chemical Division 
Chlor-Alkali Division 
Foxboro Co., The 


Gaston County Dyeing Machine Co. 
Geigy Dyestuffs 

Division of Geigy Chemical Corporation 
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Goodrich Chemical Company, B. F. 
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This important 
annual issue 

will be published 
December 11, 
1961. 


Please instruct 
your advertising 
department 

or agency, that 
November 20, 
1961, will be the 
closing date 

for all 
advertising copy. 


all 

important 
technical 
personnel in 
the textile 
wet- processing 
industry will 
read and file 
this issue. 


DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO TEXTILE WET PROCESSING 


PROCESSING REVIEW NUMBER 


After twenty-six years this issue has become recognized 
as a “catalogue” of the latest developments in chemical 
research and equipment design available, in one issue, 


to the technical personnel of the textile wet-processing 


industry. 


All new products developed in the year previous to 
November of 1961 will be listed in detail in this pop- 
ular Annual Processing Review Number. Manufacturers 
of dyestuffs, chemicals, wet-processing machinery and 
instrument and laboratory equipment, etc., list their 
developments for the trade. This issue always pro- 
duces a keen readership, and wise advertisers use it to 
tell their product and service stories dramatically and 
completely. Eager attention, plus long retention and 
use by mill readers make this Annual Processing Review 


number a necessary part of a complete advertising 


schedule. 


We suggest advertising representation with the use 
of copy that includes the complete line of those prod- 


ucts that you are producing. 
ADVERTISING FORMS WILL CLOSE NOVEMBER 20, 1961 
HOWES PUBLISHING COMPANY 


44 EAST 23RD STREET, NEW YORK 


@ Telephone SPring 7-9364 ® 
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LAURAVEL SC, CONCENTRATED 


Laurel’s non-ionic softener 


This Laurel quality product is ideal for 
finishing of all types of yarns and fabrics 
(natural and synthetic fibers) where a soft 
hand with good lubricity is desired. It pro- 
vides excellent results on cotton yarn which 
has been dyed with fiber reactive colors 
where it effectively replaces the natural oils 
and waxes removed in scouring and restores 
the natural hand to the yarn. 


LAURAVEL SC, CONCENTRATED is 
highly resistant to salts, acids and alkalis, 
as well as to many chemicals such as chrom- 
ium salts carried over from previous boxes 


in continuous finishing ranges. Its’s compat- 
ible, too. with finishing agents such as resins 
and dextrines. 


In addition, LAURAVEL SC, CONCEN- 
TRATED tolerates very high concentrations 
of salts (up to 2% solutions). 


Fabrics finished with LAURAVEL SC, 
CONCENTRATED show excellent resist- 
ance to scorching. It’s highly resistant to 
ageing and will not alter shades, nor yellow 
whites . . . added insurance against over- 
drying. 


You are assured of full bodied softness 
with LAURAVEL SC, CONCENTRATED 
in addition to improved sewing, cutting and 
napping properties. 


Like to know more about LAURAVEL SC, 
CONCENTRATED? For details and a gen- 
erous free sample, write us today. No obli- 
gation of course. 


OVER 

50 YEARS 

OF SERVICE 
TO INDUSTRY 


Laurel 


SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


TIOGA, THOMPSON & ALMOND STS. « PHILA. 34, PA. 


Paterson, N.J. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Charlotte, N.C. Greenville, S. C, 


Warehouses: 


ADVERTISING INDEX 


Interchemical Corp., Color & Chemicals Division 
International Salt Co. 


Kelco Company 
Klauder, Weldon, Giles Machine Co. 
Koppers Company, Inc. 


Laurel Soap Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Leatex Chemical Company 
Le Comte & Co. 


Mac Chemical Company 

Manufacturers Chemical Company, Inc. 

Marbon Chemicals Div. of Borg-Warner Corp. 
Metalsmiths Div., Orange Roller Bearing Co., Inc. 
Mettler Instrument Corporation 

Moretex Chemical Products, Inc. 
Morningstar-Paisley, Inc. 

Morton Salt Co. 


National Aniline Division 

Allied Chemical Corp. 
National Starch and Chemical Corporation 
Nitrogen Division, Allied Chemical Corp. 
Nopco Chemical Company 
Nyanza Color and Chemical Co. 


Olin Mathieson 
Onyx Chemical Company 
Organic Chemical Corporation 


Philadelphia Quartz Co. 

Photovolt Corp. 

Plastics Division, Allied Chemical Corp. 
Putnam Chemical Corp. 


Reading Scientific Company 
Reiner, Incorporated, Robert 
Rohm & Haas Co. 

Royce Chemical Company 
Rumford Chemical Works 


Sandoz, Inc. 

Scholier Bros., Inc. 

Seydel-Woolley & Co. 

Solvay Process Division, Allied Chemical Corp. 

Sou-Tex Chemical Company, Inc. 

Southern Dyestuff Company 

Spencer Chemical Company 

Sun Chemical Company 67 


Tanatex Chemical Corp. 
Taylor Instrument Companies 
Tennessee Corp. 75 
Toshin Kogyo Co., Ltd. 

Tex-Chem Co. 

Turbo Machine Company 


Second Cover 


Union Carbide Corp. 


Valchem 
Verona Dyestuffs 
Virginia Chemicals & Smelting Company 


Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., Harchem Division 

Wallerstein Company 31 
West Indies Chemical Works, Ltd., The 75 
Wica Chemicals, Inc. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques 


Front Cover 


Young Aniline Works, Inc. 


Zinsser Division 
Harshaw Chemical Co. 73 
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You can keep the promises you make for every yard of fabric finished with Dextraset 
thermosetting resins. These resins are produced under strict quality control with the 


latest techniques J equipment. May we show you how a Dextraset resin can help 
you in your resin finishing applications? 


de xte PF ciemica corporation ® textile chemical division, new york 59 ® boston ® charlotte ® atlanta = greensboro ® buenos aires 





INTIMATE WEAR NEEDS CYANA PURIFYING FINISH 
FOR t ASTEST S ALES! A real benefit...a proven sales-builder...Cyana Purifying 

a Finish kills bacteria on fabric and remains effective 
through as many as fifty washings. Durable C.PE* e assures hygienic freshness of all garments 
at point of sale...an important attraction for fastidious shoppers e prevents perspiration odor 
development on wearing apparel...even on warmest summer days e upgrades fabrics destined for 
sport shirts, blouses, pajamas, lingerie, foundation garments, etc. e requires no special finishing 
equipment, no curing e won’t affect the hand or functional qualities of fabrics...is odorless, too. e And 
with C.PF, you benefit from Cyanamid’s continuous retail promotions and national consumer adver- 


tising. Write, wire or phone Cyanamid today! e American Cyanamid Company / Textile Chemicals 
Department / 111 West 40th Street / N. ¥. 18, N. ¥. / Producers of the World’s Finest Textile Chemicals 


7.4. OF AMERICAN CYANAMID CO. 








